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COMMENT 


Some of the friends of Judge George Gray, of Delaware, 
were disappointed because of the omission to put forward his 
name as a candidate for the Democratic nomination for the 
Presidency in the Democratic State Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania. The delegates from the anthracite-coal region would 
have applauded such a move. The managers of the convention, 
however, deemed it judicious to avoid any reference to national 
issues at this time. For two reasons. First, Pennsylvania— 
unlike Ohio, which Mr. Cleveland in 1892 came within a hair- 
breadth of carrying—has long been a Republican stronghold 
in Presidential elections. It was deemed expedient, therefore, 
that suggestions as to the construction of a platform and the 
designation of nominees for 1904 should be left to the States 
which Democrats are believed to have a chance of carrying. 
Then, again, Pennsylvania, unlike Ohio, is confronted with 
State issues of vital moment. It cannot justly be said that 
Ohio is misgoverned, whereas the assertion may be made with 
more truth of Pennsylvania than of any other State in the 
Union. We add that only minor State officials are to be 
chosen this year in Pennsylvania, whereas in Ohio not only 
is a Governor to be elected, but also a Legislature which will 
have the naming of a United States Senator to succeed Mr. 


Hanna. 


Under the circumstances, Pennsylvania Democrats cannot 
be blamed for preferring to restrict their platform this 
year to demands for a free press, for ballot reform, and for 
decent home-rule in municipalities. One incident, however, 
may be accepted as affording conclusive proof that the Demo- 
crats of Pennsylvania can be trusted to co-operate with the 
great majority of their brethren in the States on this side of 
the Mississippi in reorganizing the national Democracy next 
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year on the traditional conservative lines. A proposal made 
in the platform committee to reaffirm the Kansas City plat- 
form was supported by only ten out of the fifty members. 
There is no doubt that the feeling in favor of Judge Gray is 
gaining strength in eastern Pennsylvania, as well as in his 
native State, notwithstanding his own declaration that he is 
not a candidate and that the movement in his behalf should 
not be regarded seriously. We learn from Dover that young 
Democrats all over’: Delaware are preparing to organize Gray 
clubs, with a view of assuring to him the Delaware delegation 
and of commending his nomination to the next national con- 
vention. In refusing to countenance such demonstrations on 
the part of his friends Judge Gray is taking exactly the posi- 
tion which a self-respecting and profoundly respected member 
of the Federal judiciary ought to take. From this point of 
view there is nothing to choose between him and Chief-Judge 


Parker of New York. 


Mr. John H. Clarke, of Cleveland, Ohio, who was nominated 
for United States Senator by the Democratic State conven- 
tion of Ohio, not only opposed Mr. Bryan in 1896 and 1900, 
but he is still defiantly unrepentant. Addressing a Sena- 
torial convention at Napoleon, Ohio, on September 1, he said 
that he had no apologies to make for having denounced in 
the past the free coinage ef silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. 
He was just as inflexibly determined, he said, to uphold the 
single gold standard as he ever was. The State Senatorial 
convention to which we have referred comprised delegates 
from five counties which hitherto have been controlled by 
Bryanites. Mr. Clarke told them frankly that if they desired 
a representative in the United States Senate who is without 
opinions of his own, and without sufficient independence to 
stand on his conclusions when he had reached them, they 
ought not to support him, for he was not that kind of a man. 
That a man who could make such a declaration would be 
cut off from any hope of receiving Mr. Bryan’s support might 
have been inferred from some of the latter’s former utter- 
ances. During the national campaigns of 1896 and 1900 Mr. 
Bryan denounced as traitors all the Democrats who refused 
to rally under the free-silver banner. Only a few weeks ago 
he announced that men who had deserted the Democratic 
party in the critical years named could only get back by an 
unconditional disavowal of their anti-free-silver opinions. 
We have always believed, however, that Mr. Bryan was much 
less of a fanatic and much more of a politician than he has 
seemed to some of his opponents. It is perfectly clear, of 
course, to Mr. Bryan, that for the present, at all events, the 
silver issue is dead, and that as regards many other ques- 
tions of capital, and even urgent moment, he has very much 
more in common with a Gold Democrat than he has with a 


Republican. 


This. he now has the candor to admit. He said in an 
interview at Columbus, Ohio, on September 2, that 
while Clarke was grievously wrong in 1896, and while he 
(Bryan) would have preferred a man for United States Sen- 
ator who had been with him on all the planks of the Kansas 
City platform, he nevertheless thought it bette? to support one 
who differed with him only on one point than by opposing 
him to encourage those who would elect a Republican. He 
went on to say that since 1896 the quantity of gold in the 
country had been immensely increased, and the arguments 
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advanced seven years ago in favor of a larger volume of 
metallic money had been vindicated. The fact that Mr. 
Bryan has decided to stump Ohio in favor of Mr. Clarke’s 
election to a seat in the United States Senate must be ac- 
cepted as a decisive proof that there is no longer any irrecon- 
cilable difference between Free Silver Democrats and Gold 
Democrats. By this act, which we do not hesitate to de- 
scribe as far-seeing and politic, Mr. Bryan has done more 
than any other man could do at this juncture to help 
the Democratic party. Whether Mr. Bryan’s support will 
enable Mayor Johnson to secure the Governorship is a differ- 
ent question. It is true, as is pointed out by the Cleveland 
Plaindealer, the principal Democratic newspaper in northern 
Ohio, that a good many Republicans in that State are sus- 
pected of a secret desire to see Senator Hanna defeated. On 
the other hand, it is not improbable that some Democrats who 
have long been and still are influential in Ohio would like 
io see Mr. Johnson beaten. Under the circumstances, the 
Cleveland Plaindealer thinks that both anti-Hanna Repub- 
licans and anti-Johnson Democrats will take to the woods, 
and that consequently a very light aggregate vote will be 
polled. Another course is recommended by the Philadelphia 
Record to anti-Hanna Republicans and anti-Johnson Demo- 
crats. As the Democratie State convention has named a 
sound-money man for United States Senator, the election 
of an anti-Hanna Legislature and the simultaneous defeat 
of Johnson for Governor would be an ideal distribution of 
rewards and punishments. 


Among the States which clect Governors this year, there are 
three in which the contest will be watched with interest be- 
cause of their possible bearing on the next Presidential cam- 
paign. In Maryland not only is a Governor to be chosen, but 
also a Legislature which will name a successor to Senator Me- 
Comas. The recent primaries have placed Senator McComas 
in control of the Republican machinery, notwithstanding the 
opposition of Congressman Mudd, ex-Senator Wellington, and 
ex-Governor Lowndes. On the other hand, the Democratic 
party in the State has been reconsolidated, and is skilfully di- 
rected by Senator Gorman. It will be remembered that Mr. 
McKinley swept Maryland in 1896, and also carried it in 1900, 
although his plurality in the latter year was less than half as 
- large. The political change witnessed in Maryland on the 
former of these occasions was due partly, of course, to the 
split in the Democratic party on the free-silver issue, but 
partly also to the fact that recently the western section of the 
State has received many immigrants from the North, who have 
been attracted thither by its stores of iron, petroleum, and 
lumber. A like cause has produced a similar result in West 
Virginia. If Senator Gorman can succeed in stemming the 
tide that has been setting for some years against the Democ- 
racy in Maryland, he will not only return a Democrat to the 
United States Senate, but will be able to promise the electoral 
votes of Maryland to the Democratic nominee for the Presi- 
deney in 1904. 


Turning from Maryland to Missouri, we observe that it is 
still uncertain whether the Democratic nomination for the 
Governorship will go to State’s-Attorney Folk, who is honored 
all over the country for his determination to redeem the good 
name of his State by sending the St. Louis boodlers to the 
penitentiary. There are at least half a dozen other Demo- 
cratie candidates for the Governorship, and it is possible, if 
not probable, that one of them will secure the nomination, for 
the managers of the State machine are avowedly or secretly 
hostile to Mr. Folk. The pressure of public opinion, never- 
theless, may prove irresistible. There is a widespread impres-. 
sion that if Mr. Folk, having been rejected by the Democratic 
machine, should run on an independent ticket, he would be 
endorsed by the Republicans, and might carry the State. In 
Delaware the so-called “ Regular” Republicans, who consti- 
tute, it is well known, a minority of the party, have announced 
that under no circumstances will they again support Governor 
Ilunn, who vetoed the bill passed by the last Legislature re- 
pealing the Votérs’ Assistant law, which enables the purchaser 
of a voter to see that the latter “stays bought.” As Governor 
ITunn has placed the election machinery in the hands of the 
Union or Addicks Republicans, who form a majority of the 
party, there is but little doubt that he can obtain a renomina- 
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tion if he wants it. In pursuance of a bargain made by the 
two United States Senators from Delaware, and sanctioned by 
Postmaster-General Payne, the Addicks Republicans are to 
control the Federal patronage in two out of the three counties. 
The Republicans being thus divided, the Democrats of the 
State will make a strenuous effort to elect their candidate for 
Governor. 


It appears that Secretary Shaw has deposited $2,500,000 in 
national banks of St. Louis, and that smaller sums have been 
deposited in some smaller Western banks. We are not sur- 
prised to hear that the announcement that the Secretary was 
contemplating an increase of the deposits in national banks 
by nearly $40,000,000 brought a deluge of applications to the 
Treasury Department. We are told that the only applications 
granted were those which had been on file for several months, 
and which, for the most part, were confined to agricultural 
districts. In a speech made by him at Chicago, on Septem- 
ber 2, Mr. Shaw outlined a measure that, in his opinion, would 
impart the desired elasticity to our present currency system. 
He would by a new law permit national banks, with the con- 
sent of the Controller of the Currency, to issue a volume of 
circulating notes equal to fifty per cent. of their bond-secured 
circulation. The said additional notes would pay a tax of six 
per cent., and be retired, either by the banks at will-or by direc- 
tion of the Controller, on the deposit of an equal amount of 
lawful money with any subtreasury. The practical effect of 
the measure would be as follows: When money was worth more 
than six per cent., the additional notes would be issued; when 
money was worth less, the notes would be withdrawn. But 
what security would the public have for the redemption of the 
notes? According to Mr. Shaw, the Federal government could 
afford to underwrite them, because the proceeds of the six- 
per-cent. tax would provide an adequate insurance fund. But 
suppose a large number of banks which had issued an amount 
of additional notes equivalent to fifty per cent. of their bond- 
secured circulation should simultaneously become insolvent 
before the six-per-cent. tax had been collected for a single 
year. Would not the guarantee assumed by the Federal gov- 
ernment impose in such a case a serious burden on the Federal 


‘Treasury? We do not believe that the Secretary’s project 


has the slightest chance of becoming a law. 


It begins to look as if the Federal courts would be quickly 
invited to pronounce on the constitutionality of the act of 
Congress by which the President, acting through the Bureau 
of Corporations in the new Department of Commerce and 
Labor, is empowered to exact from any industrial company 
the most minute information regarding its private affairs. 
We deem it extremely doubtfal whether Mr. Roosevelt would 
have used the power mentioned during the coming twelve- 
month, but the question of constitutionality is likely to come 
up in another way. Mr. Baer, president of the Reading Com- 
pany, and the presidents of other leading anthracite-coal com- 
panies, have neglected or refused to furnish the Census Office 
with the statistics demanded regarding the operation of the 
anthracite-coal mines since 1900 and at the present time. 
A law passed in 1898 provided a penalty of ten thousand 
dollars fine and one year’s imprisonment for any officer of 
any corporation who should fail to produce the statistics re- 
quired by the Census Office. The law has since been amended 
so as to postpone the date when the desired statistics must be 
“obtained” to July 1, 1904. The word “obtained” is be- 
lieved to have been a clerical error for “ published,” but the 
presidents of the anthracite-coal companies may take advan- 
tage of the error, though it is more probable that they will 
plead unconstitutionality, if an attempt is made to arrest 
and punish them under the law of 1898. 


The list of questions prepared by the special agents of the 
Census Office was delivered to the proper officers of the coal 
companies in January last. The interrogatories have been 
answered by the bituminous-coal companies, but replies have 
been withheld, as we have said, by leading companies in the 
anthracite region. When we look at the list of questions, 
we are not surprised that it should be regarded as what the 
lawyers call a “fishing excursion,” upon the result of which 


prosecutions might be based by the Bureau of Corporations. 
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The interrogatories call for detailed information regarding 
the operating expenses of the various companies, the cost of 
the production of coal per ton, the freight charges of the 
several afliliated roads, the pay of the miners in the anthracite- 
fields, their number and average daily wage, and, finally, 
the gross and net earnings and profits of the anthracite com- 
panies. The data collected by the Census Office would at once, 
no doubt, be accessible to the Bureau of Corporations, and, 
ultimately, would be published to the world. It is, in truth, 
an interesting question whether the Federal Constitution 
gives Congress the power to compel corporations to disclose 
their private business in the absence of any charge which 
would justify a court in making an order to that effect. 

The London Times has published an editorial article on our 
post-office scandals, and deduces from the facts the conclusion 
that an administrative system wherein the civil service is made 
a part of the political machine, and is thus founded on politi- 
cal corruption, cannot be purged of personal dishonesty. The 
truth, of course, is that our Federal civil service has been 
to a very large extent divorced from the political machine, and 
that even those offices which are still bestowed for political 
services can easily be purged of dishonesty if the heads of the 
government for the time being desire to do so. If before No- 
vember our Post-office Department is not thoroughly cleansed 
by Postmaster-General Payne, public opinion will require Con- 
gress to institute an investigation. We regret to say that we 
have seen no disposition evinced of late by the Post-office De- 
partment to press the prosecution of Machen; and though 
Beavers, a ringleader in the conspiracy to defraud, has been 
arrested and released on bail, nothing more has been heard 
of the minor offenders, who, we were informed two months ago, 
were to be dismissed, if not tried. The Postmaster-General’s 
private secretary and other cronies of Perry S. Heath still 
embellish the public service, and the assistant in the law 
office of the department, who was suspended more than four 
months ago, has been neither discharged nor reinstated. He is 
drawing his pay regularly, however. 


Meanwhile, the hour is rapidly approaching when many of 
the reputed criminals will go scot-free through the operation 
of the statute of limitations. Those who desire to screen the 
guilty persons are reckoning without their host if they assume 
that public attention has been diverted by the disclosure of 
malfeasance in other quarters. The unlawful connection of 
Lucius N. Littauer, a member of the Lower House of Congress, 
with a glove contract entered into by the War Department has 
been proved to the satisfaction of many observers, and, if 
no notice of the violation of a Federal statute is taken by the 
Attorney-General, the House of Representatives may be invited 
to say what it thinks about the matter. It is also believed 
that the Secretary of the Interior has in his possession con- 
clusive proof that Federal officials have attempted to rob the 
Indians in Indian Territory of their lands, and we are confi- 
dent that in this instance no attempt will be made to cover up 
iniquity. It by no means follows, however, that, because the 
American people have found out that fraud and corruption 
are not confined to any one executive department, they are 
likely to overlook the flagrant evidences of evil-doing in the 
Post-office. It is now a great many weeks since Postmaster- 
General Payne announced that the end of his investigation was 
“in sight.” To us the end is by no means visible, although 
we have watched for it steadily and anxiously. But perhaps 
Postynaster-General Payne’s notion of the proper way to “ end ” 
an investigation differs materially from ours. We ourselves 
had a court of justice and the penitentiary in view. 


Although the time during which the Colombian Congress 
can act upon the Panama canal treaty does not expire until 
September 22, it is, understood that no hope of securing a 
ratification of the agreement is entertained any longer by 
our State Department. Dr. Herran, the Colombian chargé 
d'affaires at Washington, has been invited to explain his pub- 
lished criticism on the activity of United States Minister 
Beaupré at Bogota. Not only does our government assume 
entire responsibility for Minister Beaupré’s assertion that 
no alteration of the canal treaty would be accepted on our 
part, but he has been instructed by telegraph to reiterate the 
statement. No concessions whatever will be made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, nor will he indicate what, in his opinion, 


would be the “reasonable time” prescribed by the Spooner 
act, after the lapse of which it will be his duty to begin nego- 
tiations with a view to the construction of an interoceanic 
waterway by the Nicaragua route. To this end it is reported 
that Secretary Hay has invited certain Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to a conference to be held in Washington after 
September 22. Those likely to be present at the conference 
are Senators Cullom, Spooner, and Morgan, and Representa- 
tives Hepburn and Hitt. Messrs. Cullom, Spooner, and Mor- 
gan are members of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and Mr. Hitt is the chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. Messrs. Morgan and Hepburn will repre- 
sent the Isthmian Canal committee of their respective 
Houses. 


It may be remembered that the Spooner act provides 
that the President must obtain for the United States by 
treaty, from Costa Rica and Nicaragua, perpetual control of 
the territory needed for the canal before beginning the work 
of construction. In general terms, the concession has al- 
ready been granted by the two countries named in protocols 
agreed to between them and the United States in December. 
1900. The details of the agreements, however, including the 
amounts of the purchase money, will have to be settled in 
treaties, and the negotiations for that purpose may occupy 
a good deal of time. Meanwhile, it is probable that a revolu- 
tion will break out in the states of Panama and Cauca, having 
for its object the secession of those provinces from Colombia 
and the establishment of an independent republic. Our 
government, of course, will refrain most scrupulously from 
taking sides in such a quarrel; but, ff the revolutionists should 
prove successful, and should offer to make the desired con- 
cession for a canal, our State Department could searcely be 
expected to repel the overture. According to the latest news 
from the isthmus, the delegates of Panama to the Colombian 
Congress have abandoned their efforts to secure a ratification 
of the canal treaty, and are returning to Panama. On reach- 
ing their homes, they are expected to urge upon their state 
government the expediency of seceding from Colombia, and 
of taking up on its own account the negotiations with the 
United States for the construction of an interoceanic water- 
way. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie spoke of matters as to which he is an 
acknowledged expert in the address which he delivered on tak- 
ing the chair at the conference of the Iron and Steel Institute 
held at Barrow-in-Furness. Comparing the condition of the 
iron and steel trade thirty years ago with the present state of 
things, he pointed out that the work which used to require a 
week to do is now done in a day. Still more extraordinary is 
the contrast in respect of the cheapness of the product. Just 
before the present boom in the iron and steel industry, hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of 4-inch steel billets were made and 
sold at the rate of three pounds for a penny. Mr. Carnegie 
expressed the conviction that the minimum of price had there 
been reached. In his opinion, there is every indication that, 
as one decennial period shall follow another, the price of steel 
will become higher, owing to the growing dearth of raw ma- 
terials. The cost of several of the raw materials used in the 
manufacture of steel is several dollars per ton higher to-day 
than it was a few years ago. The demand of the United States 
for iron and steel products is certain to go on increasing from 
one decennial period to another. Can the production be 
correspondingly increased? Mr. Carnegie is inelined to an- 
swer the question in the negative. Where is the iron ore to 
come from? No doubtsthe United States Steel Corporation is 
supplied with ore for sixty years ahead at its present rate of 
consumption; but, as Mr. Carnegie reminds us, sixty years is 
but a brief term in the life of a nation. The assertion will 
scarcely be disputed that upon new discoveries of iron ore 
depends the future of cheap steel-manufacturing, even on this 
side of the Atlantic. Large deposits of iron ore have been 
found in Utah and southern California, and it is believed 
that very large deposits exist in Mexico. But most of these 
sources of supply are at present inaccessible, and the cost of 
rendering them available will tend to increase the price of 
steel. So far as we can now judge, however, the world will 
always need steel, no substitute for it being in sight, and, 
therefore, the augmented price will be willingly paid. We have 
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said that the United States Steel Corporation has ore for sixty 
years ahead at the present rate of consumption. Mr. Carnegie, 


-of course, does not assume that the present rate will not be 


exceeded. He believes, on the contrary, that, during the next 
half-century, the output of iron and steel products in the 
United, States will go on increasing at a tremendous pace. 


for new deposits of iron ore in Norway and Sweden should be 
successful. 


The President laid down good doctrine in his Labor-day 
speech at the New York State Fair at Syracuse. He had an 
audience of ten thousand, and made them an excellent dis- 
course devoted mainly to the relations that ought to obtain 
between the farmers and wage-workers on the one hand, and 
business men on the other, in their conduct as citizens. He 
declared that prosperity came to both from the same sources 
and under the same conditions, and that their interests, 
generally speaking. were identical, and he declared it to be 
“all essential to the continuance of our healthy national life 
that we should recognize this community of interest among 
our people.” <A healthy republican government, he held, must 
rest upon individuals, not upon classes or sections, and he 
found it to be a lesson of history many times repeated that 
the death knell of republicanism had rung as soon as the 
active power became lodged in the hands of those who sought 
not to do justice to all citizens alike, but to stand for one 
special class and its interests, as opposed to the interests of 
others. The line of cleavage between good and bad citizenship 
runs, declared the President in effect, not between employer 
and employed, not between class and class, but between the 
just and the unjust, the square and the crooked, the dutiful 
and the irresponsible, the law-abiding and the law-evading. 
On each side of that line are rich men and poor men, capital- 
ists and wage-earners. On the same side of it are the un- 
scrupulous wealthy man who exploits others in his own in- 
terest and the demagogue who wishes to attack all men of 
property. Men sincerely interested in the due protection of 


property and men sincerely interested in seeing that the just, 


rights of labor are guaranteed should alike remember, said 
the speaker, not only that in the long run neither the wage- 
earner nor the capitalist can be helped in healthy fashion save 
by helping the other, but also that to require either side to 
obey the law‘and do its full duty toward the community is 


emphatically to that side’s veal interest. 


The address, as will be seen from these brief extracts, ran 
very much to generals and very little to particulars. Legisla- 
tion, said the President, to be permanently good for any class 
must also be good for the nation as a whole, and legislation 


‘that does injustice to any class is sure to work harm to the 


nation. So, “whatever is advisable in the way of remedial 
or corrective currency legislation—and nothing revolutionary 
is advisable under present conditions—must be undertaken 
from the standpoint of the business community as a whole; 
that is, of the American body politic as a whole. Whatever 
is done, we cannot afford to take any step backward, or cast 
any doubt upon the certain redemption in standard coin of 
every circulating note.” This was as near to a particular as 
he came. But the speech was an excellent speech, sound, well 
put together and expressed, and perfectly suited to the occa- 
sion. 


to traverse the Dardanelles, and, if a guard of marines should 
be needed by Mr. Leishman, our minister at Constantinople, 
they would have to be brought by land, or, possibly, a small 
steam-launch would be permitted to convey them. 


It can hardly be doubted that a general conflagration in 


\ The output in Great Britain, however, he expects to remain the Balkans has already begun; nor will it cease until the 
| stationary, though it may be somewhat expanded if the search power of the Turk is finally broken, and the Asian hordes 


that have for four and a half centuries obsessed and tor- 
tured southeastern Europe are driven once more across the 
Bosporus. It seems certain that Turkish troops have already 
crossed the frontier of Bulgaria; it is altogether certain that, 
both from Bulgaria and from Servia, armed bands have re- 
peatedly invaded Turkish territory with the full knowledge 
and connivance of their governments. The atmosphere is 
electric, as it was in the early months of 1877, just before the 
Russian Emperor and the Russian nation declared for war. 
The difference is that, where there were only revolting prov- 
inces of the Moslem Empire then, there are now no less than 
four independent nations, all built up by Russia’s victory, 
and all of whom will almost certainly be drawn into the strug- 
gle. Beginning at the west, unconquerable Montenegro can 
put into the field some thirty or forty thousand admirable 
soldiers, to whom Russia not long ago presented a million 
cartridges, and who are well supplied with field-artillery. 
To this Servia can add a hundred and fifty thousand well- 
trained troops, with a hundred and fifty thousand more as 
a first reserve, all efficient men who have passed through sev- 
eral years of training. Nor can it be doubted that a success- 
ful war would set the new King firmly on his throne as nothing 
else could, as it is certain that Servia would claim the north- 
western part of Macedonia and part of Albania as her share 
of the spoils. The total war strength of Bulgaria is about 
two hundred thousand, armed with Mannlicher repeating 
rifles, and with good field-artillery, and the strong fortress of 
Sofia to fall back upon, with its formidable defence of Nor- 
denfeldt quick-firing guns. Finally, there is Rumania, with 
an army of one hundred and seventy-five thousand men, 
brought by its Hohenzollern sovereign up to the Prussian 
standard of efficiency. All these are old enemies of the Turk, 
whose freedom was first formally affirmed in the San Stefano 
treaty of Marcli, 1878. Add some fifty thousand insurgents 
in the three vilayets of Macedonia and in Adrianople, and -we 
have a total of over seven hundred thousand men to oppose 
the four hundred thousand which is probably the utmost that 
Turkey can put into the field. And this without going be- 
yond the recent confines of the Turkish Empire or calling on 
any European power to intervene. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne is being made the British 
national scapegoat, the sacrificial victim in the outcry for 
army reform. Arnold White calls for the impeachment of the 
Foreign Secretary, as a punishment for his former sins at 
the War Office, a measure that takes us back to the times of 
the Stuarts, a bygone epoch of English history. Other critics 
go so far as to suggest that, should Lord Lansdowne elect to 
ignore the ery for his resignation, a monster petition should 
be presented to the King, praying for his removal, as a menace 
to the national safety, the more so that troublous times are 
palpably ahead for the Foreign Office, in view of the Balkan 
upheaval. One daily paper declares that Lord Lansdowne’s 
presence at the Foreign Office is a grave source of danger 
to the country, and asserts that his failure in duty, which 
cost the nation so many lives and such an outlay of treasure, 


According to a Turkish official report, no attempt was . is the result of indolence and the sacrifice of the nation’s 
made on the life of Vice-Consul Magelssen in Beirut, but the ( “safety to his own personal convenience, as has been avowed 
noise heard was made by a rifle or fowling-piece discharged by the culprit, with a cynical disregard for the feelings of 
by a party of Turks who were celebrating a wedding. Turk- those who have suffered so cruelly. “ The indictment against 


ish official reports are not to be received with blind confidence, 
but there is slight reason to suppose that American citizens 
are in any more danger in Smyrna, Salonica, or in any other 
Turkish port, than they are in Beirut. The one exception is 
Constantinople, where the Mohammedan population has been 
wrought to intense exasperation by the outrages committed 
by Macedonian insurgents on railway trains and passenger- 
steamers. It is conceivable that Moslem fanatics in the Otto- 
man capital might vent their rage upon all foreigners, and 
we would not underrate the gravity of the warning addressed 
by the Porte to the foreign embassies and legations. It is 
well known, however, that war-vessels would not be permitted 


Lord Lansdowne,” concludes this modern Junius, “has been 
proved to the hilt by his own evidence. He refuses to resign. 
The nation must extort his resignation, under circumstances 
that will inflict upon him indelible disgrace.” This suggests 
two criticisms: first, that exactly the same outcry was raised | 
against the War Office, and with infinitely better justification, 
during and after the Crimean war, and that the Prince Con- 
sort, of all people, was then chosen as the nation’s scapegoat, 
with an entire absence of justice, as was afterwards admitted 
on all hands. The responsibility for War Office conditions lies, 
then, not only with Lord Lansdowne, but with every Secretary 
for War during the last half-century. Again, it is noticeable 
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that all the soldiers are unanimous in seeking to shift the 
blame from their own to the War Secretary’s shoulders. But 
one has only to read General De Wet’s history to see what 
countless blunders the soldiers made. 


A new step is being taken in the tranquilization of the Far 
East. M. Lessar, the Russian Minister at Pekin, has just 
announced to the Chinese Foreign Office that his government 
will complete the evacuation of the provinces of Niu-Chwang 
and Mukden in the first week of October; the departure of 
the Russian troops from the third and most northerly division 
of Manchuria to take place six months later. With the better 
understanding with Japan, now being reached at the St. 
Petersburg conferences, and the opening of two new Man- 
churian markets at Mukden, and Tao-Tung-Kao, on the 
Yalu River, this further stage in the evacuation marks the 
close of an acute and menacing stage of the Far Eastern 
question, and the opening of a period of peace and business 
activity. As was pointed out in the WeeKLy, when the ques- 
tion was first raised, the opening of Mukden to the world’s 
commerce is in complete harmony with the interests and 
policy of Russia; the costly Manchurian railway must be made 
to pay, and the more freight it carries, to whatever nation it 
may belong, the better contented will the government authori- 
ties be. It is reported in Russia that Admiral Alexeieff, the 
new Viceroy of the Far East, will make his headquarters 
either at Kharbin or at Mukden; but this in no wise conflicts 
with the Russian promise of evacuation, which does not, of 
course, apply to the ceded or leased areas. It will be well to 
keep this distinction in mind, as it was lost sight of last 
spring, and much confusion of thought and statement re- 


sulted. 


The Alaska Boundary Commission duly convened on Sep- 
tember 3, and printed volumes, embracing the case and the 
argument of the United States, on the one hand, and the 
Canadian Dominion, on the other, were submitted to the 
tribunal. The oral arguments will begin on September 15, 
and it has beén tentatively decided to close the hearings a 
month later. After the oral arguments have been listened to, 
the members of the Joint Commission will confer with one 
another, and proeeed to vote on the boundary question. If 
one commissioner on either side shall vote in favor of the 
position taken by the other side, the boundary dispute will be 
settled permanently under the terms of the treaty. If every 
member on each side refuses to yield, a deadlock will result, 
and the appointment of a commission will have been fruitless. 
The British argument maintains that there is no foundation 
for the American assertion that the negotiations which pre- 
ceded the treaty of 1825 between Russia and Great Britain 
contemplated the erection of a land barrier ten marine leagues 
in breadth from tidewater between the British and Russian 
possessions. The British argument repudiates our conten- 
tion that England is entitled to none of the inlets, but, on 
the contrary, insists that the heads of all important inlets 
belong to her. We, on our part, hold, it is well known, that 
the eastern or inland boundary of the Alaskan territory ac- 
quired by us in 1867 is a line distant ten marine leagues, not 
from the coast of the ocean strictly so called, but from tide- 
water, and that the British government is not entitled to any 
port on tidal waters. 


The arctic-exploration propensity seems again to have got 
the better of Lieutenant Peary. Before he came home the 
last time it was given out that that was his farewell quest 
for the pole, but when he arrived and had to report that the 
pole had not been lifted, it seemed not unlikely that he would 
go back for it if he could. It was announced on September 5 
that the Navy Department had given him three years’ leave of 
absence, beginning April 1, 1904, and that he hoped to start for 
the north about two months later. His plan is to get a strong 
wooden steamer with powerful engines, go to Cape Sabine, 
and having established a sub-base there, to take aboard a lot 
of Whale Sound Esquimaux, and then force his ship as far 
north as the north shore of Grant Land, and there winter. 
This may take two seasons, though he hopes to do it in one. 
From his winter quarters in Grant Land his purpose is to 
start north in due season over the ice-pack with a small pioneer 
party, followed by a much larger one. He will have about five 
hundred miles to go to reach the pole, and allows himself one 
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hundred days to go and return. Four ships have heretofore 
reached the north shore of Grant Land and returned, so that 
feat is not impossible. Mr. Peary himself has made four jour- 
neys over the ice-pack in those regions as long as or longer 
than the distance from his proposed winter quarters to the 
pole, so that that part of his plan does not seem at all im- 
practicable to him. The Whale Sound Esquimaux whom he 
counts on to help him he knows personally and individually. 
There are about two hundred in the tribe, he says, and he has 
entire confidence in their disposition and ability to help him. 
Twelve years of life and effort in the polar regions have given 
Lieutenant Peary a fuller experience of arctic exploration 
than any other explorer possesses. Provided his physical con- 
dition is still equal to the work, he seems to be better qualified 
to reach the pole than any other man. The feature of his 
plan which is the special point of his experience is the placing 
of his winter quarters just as far north as possible, thus re- 
ducing the length of the sledge journey. The money for his 
new expedition is to be furnished by the Peary Aretic Club. 


The outlook for the lifting of the America’s Cup is dis- 
couraging, and it looks at first sight as though there might 
be no more Cup races for some time to come. But there is 
no certainty of that. “ There are gains for all our losses,” the 
late Mr. Stoddard said, and consideration of the experiences 
of Sir Thomas Lipton tends to confidence in that opinion. 
There are certainly gains for challengers of the right sort 
even when they lose. A challenger becomes at one skip a 
public character, the representative, self-appointed, of one 
great nation to another. An enormous publicity is bestowed 
upon him, which ripens speedily into fame if he gives it a 
fair chance. Now, to a man of aspiring spirit that is worth 
something. To be known of men is a condition which, though 
not desired by all persons, is so highly valued by very many 
as to be recognized as worth very great sacrifices of ease and, 
if necessary, of money. There never was a time when in 
politics, in society, and in trade advertising was so much 
appreciated as now, and the business of getting and con- 
ferring it was so big and so skilfully conducted. To win the 
America’s Cup means fame for any Briton; to try for it means 
celebrity at least, and a good time for the‘trier, if he likes 
the sort of a good time that a well-mannered and right- 
spirited challenger is sure to command. Sir Thomas has had 
lots of fun, and made for himself a far-reaching reputation. 
There is nothing in his experience of large expenditure and 
successive defeats that seems likely to discourage future 
aspirants. The game seems worth the candle however it 
turns out. 


Indeed, as between challenger and defender it is a question 
whether the challenger does not get rather the best of it. 
The defender keeps the Cup for us: but we had it before, so 
we are not very much ahead; and we expected him to win for 
us, so he is not very much ahead. We are apt to spend more 
of our strength in sympathy for the loser than in exulting 
with the victor. It would not be strange if it were true, as 
reported, that Mr. Iselin is disposed to let the defence of the 
Cup pass into other hands. The sport needs some kind of 
fillip to reeommend it to defenders at least. It is suggested 
that the next race should be between real yachts instead of 
between racing-machines, and if any change in the conditions 
of the contest can bring that about it will be welcome. 


By order of the Secretary of War, in accordance with a 
recommendation of Superintendent Mills, the West Point 
cadets have been permitted, since September 4, “to use to- 
bacco during relief from quarters ” within the barracks. That 
is to say, the restriction on smoking has been removed. It 
was a very irksome restriction, which brought many penalties 
on the cadets, and which could not be enforced. The average 
age of the cadets at West Point must be about twenty. They 
are old enough to smoke if they want to. Many schools forbid 
the use of tobacco, and some of them are actually able to 
prevent it, but no college that we know of now meddles with 
the tobacco question. The idea seems to be that boys ought 
not to be allowed to smoke until they are old enough to know 
better, which time should have come by the time they enter 
college. The West Point cadets are of college-boy age, and 
no good reason appears why in this matter of smoking they 
should not enjoy college-boy privileges. 
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Will there be a new Know-Nothing Movement? 


Tur Native - American or “ Know - Nothing” party, which was 
started in the early 50’s was the outcome of a species of panic 
caused by the tremendous inflow of emigration to the United States 
which set in from Lreland after the famine of 1846, and from Ger- 
many after the revolution of 1848. In the State elections of 1855 
that party swept most of New England, besides New York, Ken- 
tucky, and California, and gained some. successes in other States. 
In 1856 they nominated Mr. Fillmore for the Presidency, and 
polled nearly 875,000 votes; but they secured the electoral votes 
of Maryland only, and this defeat was the death-blow of the Native- 
American organization. Nobody now denies that the Irish and 
Germans constituted valuable additions to our population, or that 
they were quickly assimilated, owing partly to racial affinity, partly 
to identity or kinship of language, and partly to the eagerness with 
which they sought the privileges of citizenship. The immigration 
with which we are now flooded from southern and eastern Europe is 
unquestionably less assimilable. The inhabitants of southern Italy 
and Sicily, of certain provinces of Austro-Hungary and of Russian 
Poland have nothing in common with ourselves, as regards race, 
language, institutions, customs, or habits of thought. That, under 
such circumstances,a much longer time will be needed for the adapta- 
tion of emigrants to their new surroundings is indisputable. Is the 
process of assimilation likely to prove so protracted, if not alto- 
gether impracticable, that immigration from southern and eastern 
Europe ought to be stopped altogether, or should it be checked and 
minimized as to political effects by an extension of the period re- 
quired for naturalization and enfranchisement to fifteen and twenty 
years? 

This is a question which is variously answered, but there 
is no doubt at all about the interest which it excites. In almost 
every Northern State from Maine to California working-men are 
evinecing a desire, which may easily become a determination, to 
erect. barriers against any further immigration from the sections 
of Europe to which we have referred, or, at all events, to with- 
hold from immigrants political equality. As the Federal Constitu- 
tion has left the definition of the qualifications for the suffrage 
to the several States, the new American party, should one be or- 
ganized, will have to proceed upon the lines followed by the old 
* Know-Nothings,” and aim primarily at a drastic reform of the 
Constitutions or statutes of the several States with reference to 
naturalization. It is by no means certain, however, that the with- 
holding of the franchise would have an appreciable effect in check- 
ing immigration of an undesirable kind. It is a notorious fact that 
the great majority of Englishmen, Scotchmen, Canadians, and 
Frenchmen who come to this country for a money-getting purpose 
do not even wish to exercise the franchise in the United States, but 
pride themselves upon retaining allegiance to their native land. 
It is probable that the natives of southern and eastern Europe care 
even less about political privileges, and would be even more likely 
te content themselves with the opportunities of gaining a liveli- 
hood which the United States afford, and with the perfect equality 
before the law of which they are here assured. Absolutely to stop 
or seriously to cripple immigration might require the direct inter- 
position of Congress. Two measures to that end have been sug- 
vested. First, power might be lodged in our diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives to examine all prospective emigrants as to 
their physical, mental, and moral conditions, with a view to ascer- 
taining whether they are anarchists or belong to anarchistic fami- 
lies; are possessed of suflicient education in their native tongue to 
become intelligent citizens; and have sufficient means to render 
them independent of State help. To such emigrants as should seem 
upon inquiry to be duly qualified, a consul-general or diplomatic 
agent might be authorized to issue a certificate, to be inspected 
and taken up on the emigrant’s arrival in the United States. 
Secondly, in order to insure compliance with the condition just 
named, a Federal statute might provide that any steamship com- 
pany bringing over an emigrant unequipped with the prescribed 
certificate should be subjected to a fine of not less than ten thou- 
sand dollars, and required to return the emigrant forthwith to his 
native country at its own expense. 

Before a new Native-American party is formed, however, for 
the purpose of securing such State and Federal legislation as shall 
har out emigrants from southern and eastern Europe, it may be 
well for the American people to pause and seriously consider 
whether it is quite certain that the newcomers are an unmixed 
evil, or whether, as.a matter of fact. they do not promise more 
benefit than detriment. No greater mistake could be made than 
to assume that absolutely nothing can be said in their favor. It 
should, in the first place, be noted that at present in our North- 
ern States Italians and Hungarians perform the hard manual labor, 
which fifty or forty or even thirty years ago used, for the most 
part, to be done by [rishmen, but which the latter have long ceased 
to do. It is perfectly true, as a champion of the vilified emigrants 
from southern and eastern Europe has lately pointed out. that 
these toilers have become indispensable to the mine, the factory, 
and the railway, that they are indefatigable producers, and that, 
viewed collectively, they are adding immensely to the aggregate 


of the national wealth. It is true of them, as it is true of the man- 
ual laborers in every country, that however lowly and looked 
down upon they form the foundation of the State. It is they who 
are lifting on their shoulders to a higher position of material well- 
being all the other immigrants who have preceded them from Colo- 
nial times. As this is an indisputable fact, it is for those who de- 
sire to stop the inflow of emigration from southern and eastern 
Europe to tell us where else we are to look for the indispensable 
supply of manual labor. 

Is it true that in mines and factories, and in railway con- 
struction or repair, the influx of emigrants from southern and 
eastern Europe is tending to lower the standard of wages? As a 
matter of fact, these emigrants demand and receive considerably 
higher wages than were paid for manual labor to native Americans 
before the tide of emigration from Europe set in during the fifth 
decade of the nineteenth century. This assertion will not be con- 
tradicted by anybody who recalls the pay that used to be given to 
day laborers for twelve hours’ work fifty years ago, and who com- 
pares it with the two dollars per day of eight hours now exacted 


by the Italians employed on the New York Subway. Shall we be 


told that the purchasing power of money has been reduced in the 
interval? We answer that a dollar will buy more of all the neces- 
saries of life to-day, except rent, than it would in the decade pre- 
ceding the civil war. Will it be alleged that the home life and 
sexual habits of the immigrants from southern and eastern Europe 
are introducing a defiling influence in the social and moral life of 
the American community? Statistics do not justify the accusation. 
It is not among the newcomers that the birth-rate of legitimate 
children is low; neither is it among them that divorces are fre- 
quent. It is precisely the native-American element that, if sta- 
tistics prove anything, stands in urgent need of moral regeneration. 
The United States censuses would indicate that the Anglo-Saxon 
factor in our population is decadent, for the average of six chil- 
dren per family exhibited a century ago has shrunk to two, nay, 
to one, and, in 2 deplorable fraction of instances, to none at all. 
If it be true that race-suicide is due to degrading and demoralizing 
practices, it is not the newcomers from southern and eastern Europe 
who have most cause to dread reprobation. Will it be said that 
the emigrants from the sections of Europe to which we have re- 
ferred are habitual lawbreakers, exceptionally prone to crimes of 
violence against the person? It would probably be easy to prove 
that ninety per cent. of the lawless participants in lynchings and 
burnings at the North or at the South are native Americans of 
Anglo-Saxon lineage. As to the alleged unfitness of the new- 
comers for the suffrage, by reason of their imputed willingness to 
sell their ‘votes, every observant person who has inhabited the 
rural sections of our Northern States will acknowledge that a large 
fraction of native Americans deserve to be disqualified on that 
score. Moreover, vote-selling is a transaction for which two parties 
are required—a briber as well as a bribee. The estimate has been 
ventured that in nine cases out of ten, where an ignorant Italian 
or Hungarian has been persuaded to sell his vote, the purchaser 
was a native American. 

Such are some of the objections made to any attempt to dis- 
criminate by Federal or State legislation against the inflow of emi- 
grants from southern and eastern Europe. Some of them may be 
parried or minimized, but we think that, viewed collectively, they 
warrant us in opining that the American people will long hesitate, 
and anxiously deliberate, before sanctioning a revival of the old 
Know-Nothing party. 


Judge George Gray on the Labor Question 


In an interview which bears all the marks of authenticity, Judge 
George Gray, of Delaware, has discussed the actual and prospective 
relations of capital and labor in this country. It is well known 
that in some of our larger cities the position taken by- the build- 
ing trades has caused plans which contemplated the investment of 
large sums of money to be suspended or renounced, while even the 
anthracite region, where a settlement of the disputes between op- 
erators and miners was presumed to have been effected by the 
Strike Commission, has seemed of late to be threatened with dis- 
turbance. Is the existing friction between capital and labor to 
continue and even become aggravated, or may we hope to see it 
gradually diminished, and ultimately replaced by a friendly under- 
standing? That is obviously a question of vast moment to the 
American people, and no man is better qualified to. answer it than 
he who presided over the anthracite commission, and who has since 
put an end to the bituminous-coal strike in Alabama. In the in- 
terview to which we have referred, Judge Gray not only set forth 
reasons for believing that there is a promising outlook for indus- 
trial peace in the United States, but he also undertook the task 
of defending Mr. Roosevelt from the charge that, by an unconstitu- 
tional interposition in the anthracite strike, he committed a tres- 
pass on the rights of private property. We may say at once that 
the convictions expressed have on some grounds commended them- 
selves strongly to the employers of labor, and that on other grounds 
they have received an enthusiastic welcome from President Gompers 
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of the American Federation of Labor. It must, at the same time, 
be admitted that neither on the one side nor on the other have his 
views met with unqualified approval: which is precisely what must 
have been expected by one who was determined to maintain in the 
discussion of heated questions the spirit and temper of an impar- 
tial judge. 

The conclusion to which Judge Gray has been led by observa- 
tion and reflection is that, on this side of the Atlantic, at all 
events, a solution of the problem involved in the struggle between 
capital and labor will eventually be found. The solution will be 
reached by effort along the lines of common sense and of humanity. 
A long time, however, may be needed for the purpose. A change 
that is to be profound and permanent will be slow. In the end, 
some system of arbitration will be devised and accepted as an alter- 
native to the method of settling economical controversies by vio- 
lence and the strong hand. In compulsory arbitration, such as 
exists in New Zealand, Judge Gray does not believe. He holds that 
compulsion tends to intensify rather than to mitigate bitterness, 
and that, as the paramount aim should be to promote a friendly 
feeling between employers and employed, compulsory arbitration is 
really a contradiction in terms. On the other hand, a distinct ad- 
vance has been made toward the generation of the right kind of 
reciprocal sentiment, when employers and employed have volun- 
tarily agreed to arbitration. Then, again, the personal contact 
that results from the settlement of labor questions by a voluntary 
appeal to arbitrators proves educational to both employer and em- 
ployee. 

Judge Gray’s experience has taught him that both sides have 
something to learn. He points out that if this is true to-day, it 
will be more emphatically true to-morrow. As productive or dis- 
tributive work shall be dene on an increasingly larger basis, the 
distance that separates the workman from his employer will tend 
to widen. Even as things are now, the two classes of men do not 
and cannot see each other as intimately as they did under former 
conditions. The human element in their relations approaches the 
vanishing-point. How is the reintroduction of this element to be 
compassed? Judge Gray has found that voluntary arbitration 
tends to bring employers and employed together, to bridge the 
chasm broadening between them, to restore the sense of human 
solidarity. The conciliating and healing effect of arbitration has 
been brought home to him by his discharge of an arbitrator’s func- 
tion in two labor disputes. He recalls the fact that the arbitra- 
tion in the anthracite region was conducted openly. The whole in- 
terested public looked on and listened, and the parties on each 


side, however embittered they might have been by the preceding’ 


contest, quickly recovered self-control, being sobered and chastened 
by the knowledge that they were facing the tribunal of public 
opinion. The result was an orderly and intelligent, though strenu- 
ous, discussion, conducted with all the amenities that obtain in a 
high court of justice. It was Judge Gray’s belief at the time, and 
he has seen no reason to discard it, that employers and employed 
parted each from the other with mutual respect and good-will; 
ecnvineed, moreover, by the proceedings before an impartial tri- 
bunal, that there are two sides to every controversy, and that some- 
thing can generally be said on both sides. Similar, said Judge 
Gray, had been the outcome of the arbitration in the Alabama bitu- 
minous strike. There, too, the hearings were public, and were 
conducted decorously and courteously, with the mutual understand- 
ing that, after each side should have defined and defended its po- 
sition, both sides would cheerfully accept the decision reached by 
their chosen arbitrators. Here, again, Judge Gray was convinced 
that the opportunity afforded each side of hearing the other’s case 
set forth clearly and effectively amid the clarifying atmosphere of 
a quasi-judicial tribuna!, had a salutary educational effect on both 
miners and operators. 

Judge Gray, for his part, is unshakably convinced that labor- 
unions have come to stay. He thinks that they ought to stay, be- 
cause, so far as his observation goes, they have a marked tendency 
to bring good men to the front. He was impressed, he tells us, 
by the fact that the men who represented the strikers in Alabama 
brought to the discussion which resulted in a settlement an exem- 
plary spirit and a remarkable intelligence. The highly favorable 
impression made upon him by labor-unionists has led him to take 
a somewhat unexpected view concerning the expediency of employ- 
ing non-union labor. It would be quite superfluous on our part to 
say that the judge of an important Federal court does not, for an 
instant, question a capitalist’s right to employ. non-union labor: 
the question raised by Tudge Gray is one not of right but of a far- 
sighted policy. He points out that when an attempt is made to 
settle a controversy between capital and labor by the displacement 
of labor-unionists and the substitution of non-union men, the in- 
evitable result is bitterness and restlessness, the manifestations of 
which may require to be suppressed by force. He submits that, if 
unionist labor can only be réplaced by non-union labor with the 
aid of the police, the question for employers to consider is whether 
they will not have purchased peace at too great a price. His own 
belief is that employers are coming to see that they will derive more 
advantage from a peaceful séttlement with the old labor to which 
they are accustomed than by resorting to the rough and provocative 
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method of bringing in new labor at lower wages or under altered 
conditions. So long as human nature remains what it is, a hasty 
and defiant resort to force on the part of employers is apt to lead 
to retaliatory violence and devastation on the part of the employed. 
Has not unwelcome experience taught both parties to labor con- 
troversies that when disagreement has become acute and has been 
earried to the extremity where work is suspended, the wisest, cheap- 
est, and most edifying course is to refer the matters in dispute to 
impartial citizens who will reflect the common sense of the com- 
munity? 

From Judge Gray’s comments on Mr. Roosevelt’s intervention in 
the anthracite-coal strike, we infer that, if he were President, he 
would, under similar conditions, pursue exactly the same course. 
He unhesitatingly asserts that in October, 1902, the people of our 
Eastern States were confronted with a crisis more grave and 
threatening than any that has occurred since the civil war. He 
means that the closing of the mines in the anthracite region, caused 
by the dispute between the miners and the controllers df the great- 
est natural monopoly in this country, had brought upon a large 
fraction of the American community a prolonged deprivation of one 
of the necessaries of life, the continuance of which threatened not 
only the comfort and health, but the safety and good order of the 
nation. Not for a moment would Judge Gray assert that Mr. 
Roosevelt had any constitutional power to interfere. It is pointed 
out, however, that his position as President of the United States 
and first citizen of the Republic gave him an influence and a ea- 
pacity of leadership that enabled him to appeal, as no other man 
could, to the patriotism and good sense of the parties to the con- 
troversy, and so to subject them to the moral coercion of public 
opinion as to elicit from them an agreement to stop by arbitration 
a strife that boded direful consequences to a large section of the 
country. Judge Gray holds that, in seizing an opportunity of pub- 
lie usefulness, Mr. Roosevelt did but perform the duty of a citi- 
zen, and that he ought to be not rebuked but applauded for doing 
so. Judge Gray further maintains that, far from infringing upon 
property rights, Mr. Roosevelt’s interposition in the coal strike 
tended to conserve them. What rendered the situation in the an- 
thracite region unique was that the operators controlled a natura! 
monopoly of a product necessary to the comfort, and to the very 
existence, of a large portion of the people. A much further pro- 
longed deprivation of this necessary of life might have tended to 
precipitate an attack upon property rights in general. It is, in- 
deed, pronounced idle to deny that anthracite-coal property, being 
so sut generis that it may properly be spoken of as a natural 
monopoly, is affected with a public interest, and therefore must be . 
differentiated from ordinary kinds of private property. Such are 
the reasons that have moved Judge Gray to think and to declare 
that no American citizen has ever acted more wisely, courageously, 
and promptly in a national crisis than did Mr. Roosevelt in the an- 
thracite-coal strike. 


Lancashire Ruined by Rise in Cotton 


THE cotton-spinning districts of England, with Lancashire at 
their head, are passing through a crisis even more acute than that 
which is affecting New England, and especially the great factories 
of Fall River, with their three-quarters of a million spindles and 
their armies of mill-hands. But while Fall River is grimly hold- 
ing on, and doing its best to face conditions worse almost than 
those of the civil war times, Lancashire sees a certain danger 
ahead, which she has dreaded for years, and which has again and 
again colored the fiscal policy of English ministries. Fall River, 
Lowell, New Bedford, and the other great mill cities of New Eng- 
land, are justified in believing that the arrival of the new cotton 
crop in October will see the collapse of the corner, and the termina- 
tion of their woes, even though they are at a loss to account for 
the great falling off in the demand for their products; but Lan- 
cashire and Old England are being harder hit. and look into the 
future with misgivings as grave as they are well-founded. 

This danger is the rivalry of cotton-mills in India, and especially 
of the great capitalist interests concentrated in the hands of a 
group of Parsi millionaires, with the family of Sir Dinshaw Ma- 
nockji Petit at their head. It must be remembered that England 
annually exports-to India manufactured cottons to the value of 
over a hundred million dollars, about two-thirds of the entire ex- 
ports of the United Kingdom to its greatest dependency. Against 
this tremendous import of cotton, Indian manufactures have vainly 
struggled, though they have at present nearly two hundred cotton- 
mills in India, employing about a thousand hands each on the 
average, and totalling five million spindles. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the cotton-wearers represent the entire population, 
numbering three hundred millions. On this vast demand, the 
prosperity of Lancashire has been built up, and the policy of sue- 
cessive British ministries, in preventing India from defending her- 
self by a protective tariff has enriched England, while keeping 
India poor. 

But certain causes may have the same effect as a protective 
tariff: for instance, the American civil war, by cutting off Man- 
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chester’s supply of raw cotton from the plantations of the South, 
gave a tremendous impetus to the cotton mills of Bombay, and the 
present high and practically prohibitive price of American cotton 
is having the same effect. For India -has unlimited resources of 
her own, having ten million acres in cotton already, and ten million 
more ready for cotton, the moment the slackening of Lancashire’s 
output makes it possible for the Bombay mills to pay. And this 
loss to Lancashire, affecting an export trade of a hundred million 
dollars yearly, is likely to be permanent and irretrievable. 


The Austrian Emperor as Arbiter in the Balkans 


Tre recent visit of King Edward VII. to Vienna, the coming 
meeting between Tsar Nicholas and the Emperor Franz Josef, and 
the growing tension in the Balkans, all increase the probability 
that it will fall to the lot of Austria to decide the fate of Mace- 
donia and restore peace and prosperity to that much-suffering land. 
To begin with, Austria has an open land approach to Turkey, 
through Croatia and Slavonia, on the one side of the frontier, and 
Bosnia and Herzegovina on the other: then Austria has had un- 
equalled experience in dealing with many races and many tongues; 
and, finally, Germany, the grand obstacle to pacification in the 
Balkans, cannot object to her ally, Austria, undertaking the work 
of redemption, as she certainly would and does object to its being 
assumed by her rival, Russia. The willingness of Russia to give 
up this traditional task to Austria, for so long her rival in the 
East, marks an immense sacrifice, but-a sacrifice which the Lams- 
dorff-Goluchowski agreement proves that Russia is willing to make, 
in the interests of peace and the security of the oppressed Slavs 
of Macedonia. England also, no longer openly hostile to Russia, 
can have, and has, no possible objection to Austria as the agent 
of the powers for restoring peace to eastern Europe; and France, 
the ally of Russia and the friend of England, will acquiesce in 
their decision. 

When we consider the record of the Emperor Franz Josef, his 
fitness for this great task at once becomes evident. Throughout 
his reign, amid dangers from without and troubles and trials with- 
in his borders, and during an epoch of national shrinkage and de- 
cline, he has again and again exercised his personal initiative, al- 
ways showing wisdom, force, and penetration. After the disasters 
of Magenta and Solferino, Franz Josef himself arranged with Na- 
poleon III. the terms of the peace of Villafranca; and when dis- 
solution threatened the empire in 1863 he convoked the German 
princes to a Fiirstentag at Frankfort, presiding at its sessions with 
splendid skill and tact. and only failing of his object through the 
hostility of the King of Prussia, who refused to have anything to 
do with the conference. He played a prominent part in the nego- 
tiations which followed Prussia’s victory at Koéniggratz; and, im- 
mediately after, facing imminent danger at home, he arranged with 
Deik, the Hungarian statesman, the terms of agreement under 
which the Dual Monarchy has been governed ever since. Again, 
though born amid the traditions of absolutism, he has introduced, 
fostered, and loyally adhered to a constitutional system which made 
immense inroads on his prerogatives; and it cannot be doubted that 
he would long ago have made peace with his Slav subjects and 
been crowned King of Bohemia at Prague, as he had already been 
crowned apostolic king of Hungary at Budapest, but for the 
sullen opposition of the German element in his dominions, and their 
hardly veiled threat of secession to Prussia. 

Finally, it is acknowledged, on all hands, that in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, still Turkish territory in name, though intrusted to 
Austria twenty-five vears ago by the Berlin Treaty, the deputies of 
lranz Josef have met with singular and admirable success. A 
like fate for Macedonia, though not the best, is yet the most, prac- 
ticable solution for the oppressed Christians of Macedonia. 


Loan Associations 


THE United States League of Local Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations has recently held its eleventh annual convention in Bos- 
ton. One of the speakers, a Kentuckian, remarked that “ there is 
a million in prospect for every man who knows how to hold his 


earnings.” Setting over against the men who haven’t, and never ° 


will have, a million the other men who have a million or more, the 
relative amount of “ know how ” in the country is manifestly micro- 
scopic. Still, the growth of building and loan associations, most 
of which are individually modest in size, is proof of the increase 
of education along the line of holding the earnings. 

Eleven years ago, when this league was formed, most of the as- 
sociations were just getting fairly established. Now they number 
5299, with a total membership of 1,530,707, and with assets of 
$577.228.014, of which $11,840,048 is an increase over last year. 
For the most part the membership is of working-men and working- 
women and of persons who receive small and moderate salaries. 
Nearly all the assets are in mortgages on real estate occupied as 
the homes of the members. By far the majority of these homes are 


modest and unpretentious. And they all represent small savings, 
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slowly accumulated, a few dollars a month, gradually wiping out 
the debt, and leaving the man finally the owner of his home. 

We fancy that the Kentuckian who holds out the prospect of ac- 
cumulating a million to each one of these home-buyers who is 
learning how to save his money through the association’s train- 
ing rather overstates the truth, if the truth is to be confined to 
mathematics. But many a man has got more than a million dol- 
lars’ worth of good out of his membership, in the habit of ecopomy 
he has formed, in the strengthening of his character, and in the 
home he has acquired. If any of the financial institutions of this 
country are patriotic, these building and loan associations are dis- 
tinctly so. 


Another American Duchess 


It is announced that another American lady is soon to become 
a British duchess. The prospectively happy peer is John Innes Ker, 
Duke of Roxburghe, who is described as young, amiable, and in 
good order, a Scotch duke, who sits in House of Lords as Earl of 
Innes. The lady is the daughter of the late Ogden Goelet, of New 
York, and one of the two heirs of his abundant estate. 

It is a growing fashion for American women in superfluously 
easy circumstances to marry dukes, and there is some innocent 
public curiosity as to the average profitableness of such ventures. 
No statistics are available to appease this curiosity, but no doubt 
it is pleasant to be a duchess if you get a good duke, and so far 
as appears, the average of the dukes recently Americanized has 
been high. There are now living in England two American Duch- 
esses of Manchester and one Duchess of Marlborough, and all in 
good spirits, so far as known. 

These alliances no longer excite much criticism in this country. 
England is not as far from home as it used to be: that makes a 
difference. No American lady has ever been suspected of marrying 
a duke against her will or to oblige any one but herself, and when 
the lady is willing how can the public object! Moreover, the opin- 
ion that it is a misuse of good Yankee money to maintain British 
dukedoms and peerages is not quite so confidently held as it used 
to be. The ruling.class in England rules a good deal, and is an 
important squad of folk. When Henry Ward Beecher went to 
England, in civil-war times, he did not reach it, though the common 
people heard him gladly. But money never stops talking, and the 
language it uses is the one that all the upper classes everywhere 
understand the best, because it is the one they use also. It need 


not shout. It is quite enough if it trickles down through the gen- 


erations whispering modestly of its source as the brook of its 
spring. 


Mr. Pulitzer’s Gifts to Education 


Mr. Josep PULITZER’s interest in the higher education of aspir- 
ing young men was recently attested by his gift of $2,000,000 
for founding and endowing a School of Journalism in Columbia 
University. But it is not generally known that this interesting 
new departure in special training for a vocation of the highest 
importance in a free country is only an extension of Mr. Pulitzer’s 
educational plans. 

Fourteen years ago he notified the City Superintendent of Schools 
that he had arranged to “ give assistance to poor boys of the pub- 
lic schools of this city in their desire and effort to obtain a col- 
legiate education.” His plan met with this obstacle at the 
start: The grammar- schools of New York did not prepare boys 
for college, and the city had then no high schools. But the College 
of the City of New York had a sub-Freshman or preparatory year, 
and the first winners of the scholarships had no choice but to take 
that. It was then found that the curriculum of the preparatory 
year was not adapted to meet the entrance requirements of the 
higher colleges and universities. In 1893, therefore, Mr. Pulitzer 
gave $100,000 to the building fund of Columbia University, in con- 
sideration of which the trustees agreed to provide free instruction 
for the holders of the Pulitzer scholarships during a three years’ 
preparatory course in the Horace Mann School, ten being chosen 
and admitted each year, and also free tuition for the four years’ 
course in Columbia in any of the schools except that of the Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. 

The assistance given ($250 a year to twelve boys) was not 
thought sufficient to destroy the impulse and the ambition for self- 
help which are at the bottom of the most worthy successes in this 
field, but was intended and thought to be enough to make a col- 
lege course possible to many boys who could not take it without 
such aid. This judgment has been sustained by results. All of the 
winners of the scholarships have worked during their vacations, 
and as they became sufliciently advanced in their studies many have 
helped themselves by tutoring and other avocations. Up to the 
present time the total number of candidates for the scholarships 
has been 1591. The number awarded has been 147. The number 
graduated has been 55—30 from the College of the City of New 
York, 24 from Columbia, and one from the University of Wisconsin. 
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THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH AT CLOSE RANGE TAKEN OF PROFESSOR LANGLEY’S AIR-SHIP 


At Wide Water, Virginia, where Professor Samuel P. Langley is experimenting with his new flying - machine, our photographer was enabl d to take 
the first snap shot of the air-ship.at close quarters. The picture shows the skeleton of the machine, 50 feet-long, as it is being hotsted to the launching 
track on top of the house-boat from which the experiments are made. A is the V-shaped collapsible canvas rudder; B, the gasoline engine ; C, the 
canvas car in which the operator stands. The front and back wings, which are attached in patrs, measure, respectively, 16x20 feet and 8x12 feet 
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Diversions of the 
Wanted, 


T has no doubt occurred to the gentle reader that one of the 
greatest difficulties which followed the filling up of a conti- 
nent so large as this must have been that of finding names 
for all the places in it. So far as we can ‘observe, a poverty 
of imagination bordering on destitution christened its great 

subdivisions from the first. New England, New France, New 
Spain, New Netherlands: what could be cheaper than these names, 
with the subsequent calling of their nascent cities for. the cities 
of the mother countries, unless it were the later naming of them 
out of the Holy Bible and the Classical Dictionary? The poor 
Indian gave from his meagre store for the same purpose, but the 
gift was not abundant enough to go round the towns and villages 
of a single province; and when the post-oflices began to multiply 
themselves, after the union of the States, especially in the Far 
West, the general dearth betrayed itself in nicknames and hap- 
hazard epithets, such as might be thrown at a dog out of the squalor 
of a drunken jocularity. When we think that lakes, rivers, moun- 
tains, capitals, crossroads, streets, steamboats, hotels, newspapers, 
magazines, novels, churches, railroads, breakfast- foods, and a 
thousand other immemorable things had to be named, it is no 
wonder that the names did not 
hold out. When the apartment- 
house arrived late in our evolu- 
tion, it had to go begging, almost 
from the beginning, for anything 
significant or distinctive from 
our exhausted resources. * 

It was a little later than this 
that we began to go fancifully 
and sentimentally abroad for 
names. The violence of the rev- 
olutionary period prolonged itself 
pretty well through the whole 
period antedating the civil war, 
and the national eagle gave its 
name to an innumerable progeny 
of taverns all over the land. 
With the translation of these into 
hotels, we had more Washington, 
Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, 
Jackson, Webster, Clay, Scott, and 
Taylor hotels than we _ could 
shake many sticks at, and there 
were perhaps more _ Lafayette 
Houses than several of these put 
together. It was in a grateful 
patriotism that we imported the 
name of the French hero, and not 
in a spirit of nascent snobbish- 
ness, or in a mere ignorance taken 
with an ambitious sound such as 
prompted it, to ransack the British 
peerage for fit titles for our inns, 
and presently to have yet more 
swellingly Empires, and Majes- 
tics, and Imperials, and Royals, 
and all but Autocraties, after we 
had wreaked ourselves on Matrl- 
borough, and Arlington, and 
Westminster, and Wellington, and 
heaven knows what others. The 
Mexican war had yielded us a 
crop of names from our _ vie- 
torious battle-fields, but these 
were a transient growth, and we 
think that the civil war did not 
even do so much for us. When it 
came to our transatlantic bor- 
rowing it was notable that we went almost exclusively to England 
for our names, and not even the more easily pronounceable French 
names were imported. We have, indeed, one Marie Antoinette, but 
no Madame Roland, who as a woman of enlightened and progres- 
sive ideas might well have found some namesakes among our hos- 
telries. 

We almost suspect that those who have the christening of our 
hotels are not moved by any sympathy with humanity in com- 
mending their enterprises to the public, but rather study a social 
fatuity in their guests, who would prefer to go home and say that 
they had stopped at the Aristocratic, or the Monarchic, or the 
Oligarchic, sooner than at the Patriotie or the Philanthropic. It 
is remarkable that in our hotels with the popular hiccoughing 
termination, there is not one Republic, and we seem to be so little 
proud of our colonial extension that there is as yet no inn called 
after the Sultan of Sulu, who is generally known to our people 
only through Mr. Ade’s opera. Possibly there may be some post- 
oflice called after our subject potentate, but we know of none, and 
there is as yet no apartment-house of that name, to our knowledge, 
though it is wholly in the direction of the apartment-house that 
we have directed our recent inquiries, in despair of compassing the 
whole vast region opened by the question of names. 

The advertisements of these houses are beginning to enliven the 
autumnal columns of the daily press, and we have been wandering 
up and down their multitude with a pensive interest in the des- 
peration which seems mostly to have prompted their names. Some 
vf them are very curious, and at the risk of an apparent invidious- 


People who would like to Live in them because they 
are monarchic and aristocratic 


Higher Journalist 


a Name 


ness we shall suffer ourselves to note several of these. Why should 
a lady so unlovely in her life as Semiramis have a flat-house called 
after her? She may have been a mirror of widows, but she was not 
a lesson to wives, nor does the record of either the Danish or Rus- 
sian sovereign nicknamed after her seem to give her a right to re- 
membrance. The Endymion‘is the spoil of a foray in the region of 
fable, if, indeed, Semiramis is not rather imaginary than historical, 
und much the same sort of conjecture concerning the choice of his 
name arises and hopelessly subsides again. We may very well pass 
the question of how dwellers in either are expected to pronounce 
its name, and we wonder if the tenants of The Henri, speak of it 
as The Hongree, or simply as.The Henry; perhaps they say Henreye. 
The Utowana is of a pseudo-aboriginal effect both to the ear and 
eye, though it may be genuinely Algonquin or Iroquois for all we 
can prove to the contrary. The Unadilla and Swannanoa have a 
factitious air, but we accuse them not, and we own that the one 
is gracefully tripping and the other finely sonorous. 

We observe that in the exhaustion of the British peerage and 
of the hiccoughing patrician terminations, a very great number 
of the apartment-houses are called Courts, instead of Arms, as 
they used to be. In one advertis- 
ing page we have the Hoffman 
Arms, the Warwick Arms, the 
Fife Arms, and the Schuyler 
Arms, as against The Columbia 
Court, the Empire Court, the Va- 
lencia Court, the Chelsea Court, 
the St. James Court, the Mathilda 
Court, the West End Court, the 
Hampton and Edinboro’ Court, the 
University Court, the Hortense 
Court, and the Henrietta Court. 
Why these houses should be called 
Courts is not apparent, and we 
must leave with the reader the 
question whether their courtliness 
is moral or architectural; but we 
fancy there are a great many peo- 
ple who would like to live in them 
because they are courts, and inso- 
far affined to the monarchic, the 
aristocratic, and the romantic. 
It must be something like reading 
an historical novel, to live in 
them, and we have nothing to say 
against so simple and harmless a 
pleasure. 

There is a Phenix among apart- 
ment -houses advertised, but no 
other birds that-we have been able 
to discover, though there might 
very well be an eagle or two, if 
the eagle had not become so hope- 
lessly plebeian; so much, in fact, 
a joke and byword. It is a pity, 
but it cannot be denied that this 
is so; one can hardly look at the 
bald eagles in the Park without 
smiling; but we are surprised that 
no hard-pressed owner of a flat has 
thought of The Aquiline as a way 
out for his patriotism and his per- 
plexity. At first glance we were 
disposed to say that women had 
been almost as little honored as 
birds in the flat-house nomencla- 
ture, but on closer inspection we 
found not only The Bella, but The 
Elizabeth, The Olga, and The Victoria. We wonder, however, that 
some ingenious spirit has not hit upon the novelty of giving a 
full female name to a house, as The Mary Jane Smith, or The 
Mrs. John Primrose Jones, which would be distinctive, and, we 
think, not unattractive. Flowers, also, would serve prettily, and 
the more dignified vegetables and cereals. 

A very noticeable and gratifying innovation in the nomenclature 
of the flat-houses is the tendency which we should, as remote vota- 
ries of muses, be ungracious not to mention, and that is the naming 
of several after well-known authors. We have found two called 
The Emerson, one The Lowell, and one The Henry James. This 
is a tendency which, we could not applaud too vehemently, and we 
should be glad to se@ it ultimated in the use of the authors’ sev- 
eral works for the flat-houses of the future. We should feel it 
an irrefragable proof that our beloved commercial metropolis had 
become beyond all Chicagoan eavil the literary centre of the coun- 
try, if we go about with strangers, and show them The Brahma, 
The Boston Hymn, the Good-by, Proud World, I’m going Home, or 
The Sir Launfal, The Biglow Papers, of The Wings of a Dove, 
The Sacred Fount, The Ambassadors. 

The reader perceives how rich is the subject which we have only 
touched at a point here and there. We commend it to his farther 
study. In the mean time, we venture privately to think that it 
might be better not to name some of them at all. After all, it is 
no bad thing simply to date one’s letters from a certain street and 
number, and if not so distinctive as to have a name on one’s note- 
paper, it is perhaps more distinguished. 
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: used in Physical-culture Work Students at Fencing Practice with the Physical Instructor 


College Girls exercising in a new Physical-culture Invention, the ‘‘ Rocking-horse’’—used for Developing the Arm and Leg Muscles 


‘PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR COLLEGE GIRLS 


Women college students throughout the country are becoming more and more alive to the benefits of physical training, and in 
many of the colleges a course i: physical development, under the direction of a professional trainer, is a regular part of tte 
curriculum. The photographs show some of the novel gymnastic exercises in use in the Hemenway Gymnasium at Ilarvard 
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An English View of Lord Salisbury 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, September 5, 1903. 

HE news of Lord Salisbury’s death has sharply moved 

England. The emotion of the country, indeed, is almost 

surprising in-its depth and genuineness. Surprising, I 

mean, when one remembers how completely Lord Salis- 

. bury was removed from the type of public man that 
most appeals ‘to the many-headed. He never was and never tried 
to be a popular favorite. All his days he led a lonely, self- 
sufficing life, apart from society, apart from his colleagues. He 
held as little intercourse as might be with his Parliamentary sup- 
porters; he was. often brusque and inconsiderate in his treat- 
ment of them. He mixed still less in the world of London. While 
Lady Salisbury was alive Arlington House could not help being 
a great social centre, and Lord Salisbury played his part as host 
to perfection. No man had a better command of the “ grand man- 
ner”; it sat on him naturally, and it was free from the slightest 
trace of pomposity. I remember hearing a clever French woman 
declare that. in an experience that embraced the best that was to 
be met with in four 
capitals, she had found 
no one whose hospital- 
ity was so easy and at 
the same time so digni- 
fied and stately as Lord 
Salisbury’s. But 
though he went through 
his social duties; as he 
went through  every- 


competency, his heart 
was not in his work, 
and it was one of the 
most difficult things in 
the world to get him to 
accept invitations. So- 
ciety always seemed 
rather to bore him, and 
he regarded the recep- 
tions at Arlington 
House and the Foreign 
Office simply as part of 
the regular, unavoida- 


their numbers down as 
much as he decently 
could, or rather as 
much as Lady Salis- 
bury would let him, and 
he dined out as little 
as possible. For a man 
in his position not to 
be a diner-out is al- 
most unparalleled in 
the history of English 
politics. It was one of 
the things that helped 
to separate Lord Salis- 
bury from the rank 
and file of his party. 
He hardly ever came in 
contact with them, and 
he utterly disdained the 
task, which to Disraeli 
came so easily and con- 
genially, of “man- 
aging” and humoring 
them by judicious at- 
tention. I never saw 
him stop and speak to 
any one in the lobbies 
of the House of Lords. 
The. day’s debate over, 
he would trudge heavi- 
ly, in preoccupied fash- 
ion, down the corri- 
dors, into the Central Hall, and so out into the street—hardly 
lifting his eyes, recognizing nobody, unconscious even of the silence 
that followed on his appearance. Hatfield and its laboratory were 
his chosen resorts. To them he fled on the slightest pretext, often, 
indeed, putting off important business of state and important in- 
terviews to escape a few hours earlier from the metropolis. The 
fascinations of London life attracted him as little as they attracted 
oy + easy possibly because in his earlier years he had plumbed 
them all. 

And if he was aloof from his own party, he was ten times more 
so from the public. His attitude towards them, as it found ex- 
pression in his speeches, was one of fixed, Olympian, immeasurable 
disdain. He gave not a single opening to their admiration. It 
yvrew in spite of him. He never pandered to it, never did or said 
a single thing with an eye on the gallery. On the contrary, he 
rarely let slip a chance of making it clear that his one desire was 
to be let alone, that the applause or disfavor of the incorrigible 
mob went for less than nothing with him. He was entirely with- 
out, the democratic instinct, and he probably had little sympathy 
with democracy as a political system. He felt all its absurdities 


From Paul Rénouard’s Sketch of Lord Salisbury on his way to the 
House of. Lords 


and contradictions with an almost physical sensitiveness. ‘“‘ The 
masses ” simply did not interest him; he had for them, as.so many 
Oxford men have, an intellectual contempt; and he resented the 
necessity of having to explain and justify his actions and policy 
to them and of submitting himself to their uninformed judgment. 
No more un-American man ever lived than Lord Salisbury. The 
extreme reluctance with which he mounted a platform, the extreme 
relief with which he descended from it were tokens of his instinctive 
dislike for the impedimenta of democracy. Yet hé was a capital 
speaker—so strong and vigorous, with such a grasp of essentials, so 
easy in delivery, so neat in his phrases. To listen to him in the 
House of Lords—the audience of all others that suited him best— 
was to hear the conversational style of oratory in its most de- 
lightful form. He just stood up and talked; there were no ges- 
tures, no declamation, none of the artifices of your “ popular 
speaker”; simply the outpourings of a magnificently full and 
balanced mind, an experience such as no living statesman even 
begins to approach, and a wit that was terribly and at times 
disastrously mordant. 
It was not, then, that 
he disliked oratory as 
an exercise or felt it to 
lie outside his range. 
It was that, on a pub- 
lic platform, he always 
seemed conscious of 
the gulf that separated 
him from his audience. 
“ What a fool I am to 
be wasting my time like 
this,” appeared to be 
the reflection that was 
constantly working at 
the back of his mind. 
In all his appearances, 
on the platform, in the 
House of Lords, and as 
the working head of a 
democratic state, he 
had somehow the air 
of trying to make the 
best of a bad _ job. 
There was a something 
in his Cecil tempera- 
ment that was incom- 


of popular government. 

hat, of course, is 
not the kind of person- 
ality to whic the 
masses, even the Eng- 
lish masses, who rather 
like to be occasionally 
kicked by their leaders, 
will warm; and Eng- 
land never really warm- 
ed to Lord Salisbury. 
Passion of any kind 
was altogether wanting 
from the people’s esti- 
mate of their veteran 
Premier. Every one 
has a sort of weakness 
for Mr. Balfour be- 
cause he plays golf, and 
for Lord Rosebery be- 
cause he once won the 


of this kind. His one 
hobby was electrical 
engineering, and _ he 
probably only took to 
that because it was so 
successfully removed 
from popular tastes. So that, on the personal side, the feeling of 
the people for Lord Salisbury was always quite neutral. Outside 
of politics the masses knew nothing and heard very little about 
him; not a single peg was discoverable on which to hang enthu- 
siasm. Even in Parliament itself there was the same color- 
lessness. 

But if there was no affection in the ordinary sense for Lord 
Salisbury there was an immense confidence. Based on what? Part- 
ly on the fact that he was a Cecil, a member of the greatest gov- 
erning family in England, a descendant of Elizabeth’s Bismarckian 
minister, and so under the heaviest bonds to live up to and, if 
possible, improve on the splendid traditions of his house. That 
Lord Salisbury felt this tie of lineage and the duties it laid upon 
him was palpable. He had the pride of birth in its most honorable 
and inspiring form. Perhaps it was the strongest of all the inside 
influences that supported him. He was a natural aristocrat, a 
man in whom Toryism was an instinct and an intellectual passion, 
and to whose career it lent an extraordinary cohesion and con- 
sistency. He could not have been the great Premier and the great 
Foreign Minister he was had he not also been a great Conservative. 
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patible with the spirit. 


Derby. But Lord Salis-. 
bury could offer no bait 
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A NEW PORTRAIT BY WILLIAM M. CHASE 


One of Mr. Chase's most recent portraits is his painting of Henry Morton, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., late President of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology. Dr. Morton, who had held the presidency of the Institute for over thirty years, was a, scientist of 
wide and varied attainments. His illustrated lectures on astronomy, physics, and chemistry, given in Philadelphia during the 
seventies, were among the first to succeed in arousing intelligent public interest in scientific subjects. He was also a poet 
of no mean. abilities, and as a student was one of the first to translate the famous Rosetta Stone in the British Museum 
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By James 


R. JAMES LANE ALLEN’S position in England, where 
his name is linked with Hawthorne and Howells and 
Mary E. Wilkins, has evidently been strengthened by 
the recent publication of The Mettle of the Pasture. On 
° this side, interest in Mr. Allen’s work has been strong 
since the beginning. Who that read Flute and Violin upon its ap- 
pearance can forget the freshness and vigor and fragrance that 
came up out of Kentucky to declare a new force and personality 
in our literature? What deep delight there was in the revela- 
lions of quiet beauty and gentle humanity in the unfolding of 
A Kentucky Cardinal in the pages of HARPER’s MAGAZINE! I take 
an unholy joy in-exulting over that unfortunate portion of my 
fellow readers who missed the leisurely grace and tranquil aim of 
the author’s art jn the surprised delights of its serial form, even 
as I oftentimes hug the remembrance of the first sight of most of 
the chapters in A Window in Thrums before they were gathered 
in book form. (By the way, I have never seen it stated that A 
Kentucky Cardinal was the forerunner of that class of novel, 
". since grown so prevalent and popular, known as Nature fiction.) 
But in England, Mr. Allen’s work came into critical and popular 
esteem with The Choir Invisible and The Increasing Purpose (as 
The Reign of Law is known there), which with The Mettle of the 
Pasture are considered by English critics as “ epoch-making novels 
which raise a perennial problem.” As one of these critics puts it, 
representatively for 
England: “ The publi- 


Books and Bookmen 


in The Mettle of the Pasture describing the meeting of Pansy and 
Mrs. Meredith—one of the most humorous situations that could 
well be conceived? The fact is that Mr. Barrie is, first of all, a 
humorist—a humorist of the most delicate and whimsical fancy, 
whereas Mr. Allen is primarily and always concerned with the 
fundamental truth of life as it unfolds itself in the crises of char- 
acter. The emphasis is misplaced; Mr. Barrie and Mr. Allen 
possess an individual gift of humor. But Mr. Barrie is a humor- 
ist; Mr. Allen is not: that makes the difference. 


A strong Dickens revival seems- to have set in on the English 
stage, and doubtless it will be duly felt on these shores. The pres- 
ent dramatic version of “ Em’ly,” taken from David Copperfield, is 
not the first to win success on the boards. As far back as 1869 a 
play called “ Little Em’ly” was brought out at the Olympic The- 
atre in London. The London Lyceum Theatre, now in process of 
demolition, holds a record for first performances of Dickens plays. 
“ Barnaby Rudge” was first given at that theatre in 1841, and 
later “* Martin Chuzzlewit,” “ The Chimes,” and “ The Cricket on 
the Hearth.” “The Battle of Life” formed a special bill at the 
same theatre on Christmas, 1846. These and other adaptations 
from Dickens were, as a rule, poor plays, but proved popular in 
their strong and immediate appeal to the public imagination. For 
Dickens on the stage is not so much a literary or dramatic ques- 

tion as it is an illus- 
tration of that which 


cation of a new novel 
by Mr. James Lane 
Allen is now a real 
event in the literary 
world. Of all the 
American novelists 
his work stands out 
most prominently for 
its style, its thought, 
its sincerity.” That 
The Mettle of the 
Pasture has oeca- 
sioned controversy, as 
did’ the two previous 
novels, was to be ex- 
pected; like them, but 
in a more daring if 
not more vital way, it 
searches the spirit of 
man, it goes deeper 
than convention and 
expediency, it probes 
the mettle of a man 
to the quick, and, 
measures human con- 
_ duct by the highest 
ideals of manhood. It 
is a censure to low 
ideals and a spur to 
conscience. And 
however we may be. 


goes to s0 
many poor book-plays 
successful, namely, 
the viewing of char- 
acters in the light 
of old friends and 
acquaintances, meet- 
ing them with a 
predilection of fa- 
miliar affection. This 
is pre-eminently the 
ease with Dickens, 
whose characters have 
probably with 
more lifelike fidelity 
on the stage and 
with better acting 
and setting than any 
other author. Mr. E. 
S. Willard, I notice, 
is soon to _ present 
“Tom Pinch,” an 
adaptation from Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit, at the 
St. James’s in Lon- 
don. The _ strongest 
Dickens drama we 
have seen here in 
years was “The 
Only Way,’—perhaps 
because of all Dick- 


in agreement or dis- 
agreement with the 
story, we cannot deny 
the compelling pow- 
er, the moving human 
interest, the lofty idealism and profound scientific truth, which 
lift it on a high and serious plane, and make it a book, as one 
has said, that “leaves us thinking.” And only the novels that 
have greatness in them achieve this end. As for the theme,—*‘ Does 
a@ woman care what a man may have done, if he be not found out? 
Is her ideal for him a profitable reputation, not a spotless char- 
acter?”—the argument calls to mind some lines of Browning’s 
which might have been writ across Mr. Allen’s pages: 


Love bids touch truth, endure truth, and embrace 
Truth, though embracing truth, love crush itself. 
“Worship not me, but God!" the angels urge: 
That is love’s grandeur. ~ 


I notice an interesting comparison in one of the English reviews 
of The Mettle of the Pasture between Mr. Barrie and Mr. Allen. 
“Mr. Allen’s artistry,” says this critic, “ places him side by side 
with Mr. J. M. Barrie among the supreme literary eraftsmen of 
the age. But Mr. Allen has some qualities in which Mr. Barrie 
is deficient, and some deficiencies of which Mr. Barrie cannot be 
accused. Mr. Allen thinks deeper than Mr. Barrie—thinks out 
the problems of life with more courage, handles perplexities more 
firmly.” No one that has read Tommy and Grizel will question 
this, with its bizarre, almost grotesque catastrophe made to serve 
as Nemesis descending upon Tommy the Sentimentalist, so strik- 
ingly in contrast with the grave, convincing tragedy of Rowan in 
The Mettle of the Pasture. But it is difficult to perceive how the 
writer reached the following conclusion: “ On the other hand, Mr. 
Barrie has humor, of which Mr. Allen has practically none—or if 
he has any humor, it is of the sort that raises a gentle smile in- 
stead of compelling a hearty laugh.” Not to speak of A Kentucky 
Cardinal and Aftermath, which live and move and have their being 
in humor, had the writer when he forced his comparison to this 
untenable conclusion read (to cite only one instance) the chapter 


‘David Copperfield” on the Stage 
A scene from the dramatization of Dickens's novel as produced at the Adelphi Theatre, London 
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ens’s novels A Tale of 
Two Cities is essen- 
tially the most dra- 
matie in construction. 


A friend in Paris to whom I had sent a copy of the August 
HARPER’S writes thanking me especially for the pleasure she de- 
rived from a story in it by Mr. Robert W. Chambers. “ He has 
spirit,” quoth my appreciative friend, “a sense of the unseen things 
that are the real things, and for such let us be duly thankful. They 
are as rare as sunny days in Paris this summer.” They are cer- 
tainly rare qualities, by which the tale of love and adventure is 
raised to the excellence of the kind of fiction he has accustomed us 
to. Take The Maids of Paradise, for instance, his new novel. The 
scene is France during the disastrous days of the Franco-Prussian 
war—Paris, the provinces, and Paradise, a village that nestles 
lovingly in these pages like an idyll in landscape. The ingre- 
dients are secret service and political intrigue, love, war, and ad- 
venture. There is no dalliance in starting the game. The story 
opens with the brisk announcement: “ On the third day of August, 
1870, I left Paris in search of John Buckhurst,” and to the tune 
of a clicking military telegraph instrument which keys curi- 
osity up to the straining-point, and records a scene in rapid dia- 
logue to which only that superb master of cool effrontery on the 
stage, William Gillette, could do dramatic a The third chap- 
ter introduces us to the brave, charming heroine, the Countess de 
Vassart, and already we are in the thick of the plot. Mr. Cham- 
bers certainly knows his business as a story-teller. Prodigal of 
resource, he throws the reader into scene after scene rich jn sur- 
prises and rapid in action, yet he knows the value of repose, and 
can call a halt to the carnage and carnival of war to indulge the 
reader in those quieter scenes for the meeting and parting of lovers 
in which the old, old story of cross purposes and guessing at mo- 
tives plays so human, if common, a part in tales of romance. But 
underlying all this there is a sense of the unseen things that are 
the real things which imbues the story with reality—that vision 
of life which takes account of the soul of things and reckons with 
the dream as well as with the actual. 
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THE NATIONAL SHOOTING MATCH AT SEA GIRT 


In the recent regimental shooting match for the Interstate Championship, held at Sea Girt, New Fersey, twenty-eight teams competed —the 
largest number ever before engaged in a Sea Girt meet. Teams from the army, the navy, and the National Guard were entered 1m the 
contest, the trials including individual and team matches with both rifles and small-arms at ranges varying from 209 to 1000 yards 
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N-OF-WAR-FINDING THE RANG 


New York Housckeepers buying Supplies at One of the numerous Corner Grocery Stands 


New York City 


The Cheapest City in America to Live in on a Moderate Income 


By Spencer Thorne 


T is the general opinion in various sections of the country 
that the cost of living in New York city is much higher than 
anywhere else in America. This is erroneous, and is probably 
due to the fact that many people in New York spend large 
sums either in keeping house or living in hotels. Many New- 

Yorkers pay $10,000 and $15,000 a year, and even more, for rent 
of an apartment, and at that “ live over a store,” as a rural visitor 
to the metropolis put it; and their annual expenditures for game, 
fruit and vegetables out of season would comfortably support an 
ordinary family. There are people who live in boarding-houses at 
a-weekly expense of $50 a week each and more, and thousands of 
New-Yorkers think nothing of paying a restaurant check of $10 
for a dinner for two without wine. It is these extravagances, if 
so they can be called, that are probably responsible for the fallacy 
that the cost of living here is high. 

There is probably no place in the country where a family of 
moderate means can live well and have such a variety to enjoy 
aut so small a cost as in New York. Codfish are cheaper along the 
Maine coast, and chickens cost less in the South; but as a ole in 
localities where the home product is cheap there is little variety 
in the market, and foreign products cost much more than they 
do in New York. 
Boston, doing most of my marketing in the “ Hub,” and in a 
Maine village, and I have found that a family of moderate means, 
say with an income of from $1500 to $3000 a year, can live 


I have kept house in New York, in a suburb of_ 


better and cheaper in New York than in either of the other above- 
mentioned places. 

Last fall, while in a Massachusetts city of nearly 100,000 people, 
1 compared the prices of meat and poultry which a thrifty house- 
wife paid with those which I paid in New York, and found a differ- 
ence of fifty per cent. and even more. I never paid more than 
twelve and a half cents for fowl, while she paid eighteen cents. I 
have bought roasting chickens, so-called, for the same price, while 
the Massachusetts housewife paid twenty-two cents. She paid 
eighteen cents for a leg of mutton, and I never paid over twelve 
and a half cents, usually ten cents, often nine, and on one occa- 
sion seven. Rump steak cost her twenty-eight cents; there is no 
such cut here, but sirloin and porter-house are eighteen and twenty 
cents, respectively. She also paid more for eggs, butter, and milk, 
and much more for oranges, lemons, bananas, and similar fruit. 
And this was a city within an hour’s ride from Boston. 

There are thousands of street hucksters in New York who sell 
all kinds of berries, fruits, and vegetables. They buy when the 
supply exceeds the regular demand, and their wares are as good as 
those purchased at stores or “ Ginny stands,” and are much lower 
in price. In season I have bought excellent strawberries and black- 
berries from hucksters at six cents a box, though this was an un- 
usually low price. The past summer they sold watermelons as 


low as fifteen cents each, and cantaloupes, when they were plenty, 


for two cents. 
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Cantaloupes at Two Cents apiece 
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Drawn by G. W. Peters 


BUILDING NEW YORK’S GREAT CATHEDRAL 
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With the aid of a steel cable and a traction-engine a 


it was decided to use steam. 


» each section 


Several days were required to move 


hauled to the top of the hill. 


huge truck bearing the columns was 
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Edward Harrigan in “Under Cover” 


Mr. Harrigan returns to his familiar field of musical farce in his new comedy, “‘ Under Cover,” in which he appeared this week at the Murray Hill Theatre. 
Mr. Harrigan plays the part of **‘ Owney Gilmartin,”’ a, pool-room operator and ward politician. With him in the cast are Mrs. Annte Ycamans and Dan Collycr 


“Three Little Maids” 


The new musical comedy by Pau! Rubens, which Charles Frohman and George Edwardes have brought to Daly's Theatre from 
England, has made as decided a success as it met with during its London run of 3200 nichts. The story is of the adventures which befall 
the three young daughters of a country curate, who go to London to earn their living as waitresses in a Bond Street tea-house 


TWO NEW PLAYS OF THE EARLY SEASON 
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MRS. FISKE AS “MARY OF MAGDALA” 


Mrs. Fiske appears this week at the Manhattan Theatre, New York, in a brief revival of ‘* Mary of Magdala,” 
which ran for so many weeks last season at the same theatre. During her present metropolitan engagement 
she will be seen for the first time in New York in a few special performances of Ibsen's “* Hedda Gabler” 
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How Russia keeps her Hold on Manchuria 
The troop shown in the photograph is a body of Russian soldicrs from the garrison which Russia keeps constantly on duty in the port of Newchwang 


Men-of-War in Port at Newchwang, China 
The two war-ships at the right are the United States gun-boat “‘ Wilmington” and H. M.S.“ Vestal.’’ The two at the left are Russian men-of-war 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN THE FAR EAST 


The Chinese port of Newchwang, the principal commercial centre of Manchuria, is virtually a Russian 
town. It is administrated by the Russian government, policed by Russian troops, and has a_ Russian 
commissioner of customs; although the United States and England still have a nominal share in the 
control of the port, and American and British men-of-war may be seen in the harbor at almost any tim 
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CARVING FROM LIFE BY MACHINERY 


It has been made possible by a new English invention to carve a marble bust dérectly from life, producing’a likeness 
photographically exact. The head of the subject is fixed in a wooden frame. The operator sits in front of him, and 
moves over the surface of the head a wooden pointer, which controls the action of two steel drills facing a block oj 
marble, and operated by machinery. These drills, moving in accordance with the wooden pointer, carve the marble block 
into an exact facsimile of the imodel. Fig. 1 shows the sculptor reproducing-a bust of Homer in duplicate; 2 and 3 
tllustrate an experiment in carving from life; 4 shows the result of half-an-hour’s work on the head of Augustus 
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“to light out "—that is, abscond. 


Correspondence 


NEGRO WORKERS IN ARKANSAS 


Nopena, ARKANSAS, August 24, 1903. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir,—Let us do justice to the negro. He is with us and will 
stay with us, and it is preposterous to quarrel with this condition 
and to make enemies of the main reliance of the cotton States. 
My close experience with the colored population as employer of 
slave and of freed labor for more than sixty years convinces me 
that at least ninety per cent. of these people are quiet, easily man- 
aged, unambitious farm workers. My reading satisfies me that 
they are the most reliable proletariat on the globe. This vast ma- 
jority of them are entirely satisfied with their condition—home- 
loving, more or Jess industrious, indifferently moral, content with 
current wages when faithfully paid, and with the result of their 
year’s cropping. This, I am sure, would be the honest testimony 


‘ of the Southern landlord. 


The remaining tenth is mainly composed of loafers and dudes 
who gather in the back streets of cities, living by petty thieving 
or on the earnings of their wives or concubines, who are cooks, 
laundresses, etc. There is also a percentage of worthless day labor- 
ers whom farmers are compelled to employ for lack of better mate- 
rial. These so-called farm-hands drift from place to place, without 
local attachment, or any especial purpose than that of “ beating” 
their employers. This submerged fraction of very bad negroes are 
those who commit dreadful crimes and are so often hunted and 
destroyed like wild beasts. It is pitiful, but they offensively leaven 
the reputation of the entire race. One of this wretched class obtains 
employment from a planter, hut before he has a tool in his hand 
must be supplied with food and lodging, often with shoes and cloth- 
ing. If perchance a rainy week intervenes, at the end of it the 
negro is in debt several dollars, and then finds it to his interest 


that one year’s harvest is completed a month or two before the 
work on the next begins; sometimes on bottom lands work is de- 
layed for many weeks by overflows or by sipe water. In either case, 
when ready to begin work, the chances are that the planter will be 
short of hands. If he has permitted his hands to seek work on 
higher ground, but few of them may return; if he has fed them dur- 
ing the overtiow they will be in debt and unwilling to work the debt 
out. Some few planters protect themselves by a species of terror- 
ism, but the majority of them submit, as they do to the failure of 
a crop from natural causes. There is no remedy for this method 
of robbery; the debt is a simple one, collectable as are ordinary 
debts from insolvents.. Owing to the scarcity of labor, blacklisting 
is of no avail. A negro commits a crime; the magistrate desires 
to be lenient and fixes the fine as low as possible; the criminal may 
already be in debt to his employer, but, anyway, the latter needs 
the labor and pays the fine and costs, with a possibility of being 
repaid in work. After working and repaying a small part of this 
debt the man gets sullen and is ready to quit. I am sorry to say 
that this kind of ingratitude is by no means confined to the negro. 
It was perhaps to offset this condition that caused the so-called 
peonage cases in Alabama. 

One would think, from reading some Northern newspapers, that 
there is a perpetual war between employers and laborers in the 
South. I am sure that the trouble with Southern labor i$ far less 
than that between employers and white labor in the North and 
West. The idea of Southern landlords and their laborers being 
kept from each other’s throat by State troops is utterly absurd— 
at least up to this period. 

1 repeat emphatically that a great majority of Southern negroes 
are quiet and inoffensive, easily satisfied and controlled, and the 
Southern man who wishes they were back in Africa is one who 
quarrels with his bread and butter. It is a mere corollary to the 
above that nine-tenths of the colored people of the South are as 
free and happy as it is in the nature of human beings to be, and 
he who attempts to widen the breach between the races is not 
only an enemy to both races, but also to civilization. 

I am, sir, JAMES B. CRAIGHEAD. 


IMMIGRATION AND RACE-SUICIDE 
Jamestown, New York, August 17, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—In issue of July 18 of the WEEKLY, under heading “ Does 
Woman Know too Much,” reference is made to Miss Bisland’s 
essay in North American Review a few months back on the much- 
discussed subject of race-suicide. 

The two leading causes of decline in birth-rate of native Ameri- 
cans in the Northern States are immigration and false or wrong 
education. 
ple of foreign birth, the birth-rate is still high even among the 
educated classes. ¢ 

By the census of 1900, 94 per cent. of people of foreign birth re- 
sided in Northern States, and only 6 per cent. in the Southern 
States, exclusive of Missouri, more than half of these being in 
Texas. As a rule, the larger the per cent. of foreigners the lower 
the native American birth-rate, and as immigration increases so 
will the native birth-rate decrease until large sections of the coun- 
try become denationalized. 

The presence of foreigners makes hand labor distasteful to sons 
of native Americans, and drives them into the professions and 
lighter occupations. the bone and sinews of the country being more 
and more composed of foreigners and their descendants, and it is 
this class which has highest birth-rate in all countries. 

The descendants of the pioneers who settled and developed this 
country have the right to say who shall come to dwell among them. 

I am, sir, \ LOVELL. 


It is not an infrequent event ' 


In the Southern States, where there are very few peo- . 


FROM A ROMAN CATHOLIC READER 


Soutu Boston, August 21, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—For the spirit of courtesy and fair play shown by your 
publication toward the Catholic Church and people, especially dur- 
ing the past few weeks, you deserve the thanks and praise of all 
fair-minded men. To those of us Catholics who remember the acrid 
bitterness of Kugene Lawrence and the ferocious cartoons of Nast 
the change is as pleasing as it is creditable to you. There may be 
some who think that the only way to “ hear the other side” is to 
return to those old and angry days, but if there are any left they 
are few and old, their number decreases daily, and they leave no 
successors. No Catholic asks more than justice and fair treatment, 
and that we are to receive that is assured by the course of your 
great and deservedly influential journal, as well as by the course 
of the American press generally, all of which makes for peace, good 
order, and Christian charity. I am, sir, 

MATPHEW HALE. 


CLEVELAND’S CANDIDACY 


La Crosse, Wisconsin, August 21, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The talk of Mr. Cleveland as a possible Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency is the latest manifestation of the fact that 
the Gold Democrats of 1896, who still think themselves Democrats, 
cannot realize that the procession has gone by, and that they are 
nothing but political orphans. 1 speak as one of them, who real- 
ized, early, that the Democracy of the nineties had gone, never to 
return. 

Mr. Cleveland’s record is a splendid one. He will go into his- 
tory as one of our greatest Presidents. But he had no party, even 
while he filled the office. and the capture of the Democratic organi- 
zation by men of socialistic tendencies in 1896 was merely the cul- 
mination of certain activities of political thought that had been 
manifest throughout Mr. Cleveland’s terms in office. 

No men in the Democratic party of that day were more potent 
in furthering this transformation than the three then Democratic 
Senators — Gorman, Hill, and Brice. Their intrigue with free 
silver, that side-tracked free trade, by the defeat of Roger Q. 
Mills for the Speakership with Mr. Crisp, was the first formid- 
able accomplishment of Populism, and was logically followed by 
Bryanism. 

It was the beginning of the end of conservatism in the Democratic 
party. Issues have since so changed that there is practically noth- 


Ing in the live politics of this country to-day that fits the designa- 


tions “ Democrat” and “ Republican,” as applied to party ques- 
tions ten years ago. This is the fact that cannot be realized by men 
in either party, who learned their lessons in politics during the 
days of Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. Roosevel {to-day represents more of the issues and more 
of the votes west ef the Alleghenies that were Democratic in 1892 
than Mr. Cleveland himself, and, strong as is the admiration of 
Western men for Mr. Cleveland, he could not, at this time, take 
those votes away from Mr. Roosevelt, even if he could be nominated, 
which is utterly impossible. I am, sir, 

B. USHER. 


SOCIALISTS AND THE MILITIA 


Sociatist Party HeapQuaRTers, 176 FairFietp AVENUE, 
BripGeport, CONNECTICUT, August 21, 1905 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your editorial comment in Harrer’s WEEKLY for August 
22 you disapprove of the action of the Socialist party at Clinton 
in expelling a member who joined the militia. As a* member of 
the Socialist party allow me to say that while the Socialists ap- 
prove, uphold, and support law and order, they do not allow a mem- 
ber to join the militia, because in the militia a man is, under oath, 
subject to the arbitrary orders and laws of a few representatives 
of the people, absolutely beyond the control of the people who 
elected them, appointed in a manner contrary to the principles of 
Socialism, the demands of which is the initiative, the referendum, 
and imperative mandate, in addition to public ownership of the 
means of production and distribution. 

In other words, we demand a government of, by, and for the peo- 
ple; not of, by. and for the representatives, as their masters; that 
is, the capitalist class which pays their campaign expenses or 
buys their services. 

Therefore we cannot approve of our members putting themselves 
under oath to defend with their life a form of government opposed 
to and menacing our principles and our liberty. 

As you have taken the liberty to criticise our actions, allow me 
to request you to do us the justice to publish my explanation 
therefor. I am, sir, 

THEODOR BACH. 


[Our correspondent seems to want government by town-meet- 
ing. That will do for villages, but not for States. To condemn 
the militia is, as our friend sees, to condemn the government that 
maintains the militia and uses it at times to maintain its author- 
ity. Does he also, we wonder, condemn the lice force of 
Bridgeport, and would he expel Socialists who join it? He and 
his colleagues seem to be in a state analogous to mutiny, and 
ought to move out of Connecticut and settle somewhere where 
government is more to their taste.—Epiror. ] 
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New York at the World’s Fair 


Tue pavilion which New York is to have 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair is peculiarly 
appropriate from the fact that it will com- 
memorate the event on which the holding of 
the Exposition is based. The building is pat- 
terned after the University of Virginia, 
which was designed by Thomas Jefferson, 
during whose administration as President of 
the United States the territory comprising 
the Louisiana Purchase was acquired from 
France. The building is Colonial in de- 
sign and detail, and is surmounted with 
a low dome. One enters a large hall sixty 
feet square, running the full height, arched 
and domed in the Roman manner, with gal- 
leries around the second story. To the right 
is a large assembly hall, to be used on State 
occasions. The second floor contains suitable 
rooms for the commission, the secretary, and 
general offices. In the large hall it is pro- 
posed to place four large paintings in the 
lunettes, symbolizing the four original own- 
erships—the Indians in one, Spanish, French, 
and Americans in the others. The four pen- 
dentives will be filled with pictures em- 
blematie of the four original States included 
in the purchase. 


AbDVICE TO WINnstow’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—{ Adr.] 


IF YOU WANT 
a perfect cream, preserved without sugar, order BorpEn’s 
Prervess Branp Evaporated Cream. It hasa delightful nat- 
ural flavor, and is superior to the richest raw cream you can 
buy, with the added assurance of being sterilized. Prepar 
by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co.—[Adv.] 


TELEPHONE Service at your home will save many small 
annoyances. Low rates. Efficient service. New York Tel- 
ary = Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 
— “te ?. 


INACTIVE liver depressed spirits— make both right with 
Apport’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. The genuine 
ABBOTT’S will revolutionize the system.—[ Adv. ] 


WHEN you go out fishing, a few bottles of Coox’s Impert- 
ia Dry CHAMPAGNE will relieve the monotony.— 
v. 


MANY mothers administer Prso’s Curr when their chil- 
dren have spasmodic croup. It is effectual.—{ Adv. 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Advr.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears 
Agreeable soap for the hands 
is one that dissolves quickly, 
washes quickly, rinses quickly, 
and leaves the skin soft and 
comfortable. It is Pears’. 
Wholesome soap is one that 
attacks the dirt but not the 
living skin. It is Pears’. 
Economical soap is one that 
a touch of cleanses. And this 


is Pears’. 


Established over years. 
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The yeast in 
Schlitz Beer 
never changes 


Beside purity, there’s nothing 
more important in beer than the 
yeast. 


We experimented for years to 
get a yeast that was right—a yeast 
that would give a better flavor than 


any other beer had. 


When we got it we saved the 
mother cells. And all the yeast 
used in Schlitz beer from that time, 
and forever, is developed from 
those original cells. 


But its best 
goodness 
is purity 


means 


Drinking Schlitz Beer 
drinking good health. 


Not another beverage which you 
drink is so carefully made. We 
even filter all the air that touches 
it, and sterilize every bottle after 
it is sealed. 


-Yet the price of common beer 
buys it. 


Ask for the brewery bottling. 


~ TWO BOOK. 


5 BY GEORGE ADE 


(Imprint of R. H. RUSSELL.) 


THE GIRL 
PROPOSITION 


A Bunch of He-and-She Fables 


George Ade’s fables are read the world 
over. 
indicates, a series of extraordinarily clever 
sketchesson a theme that is very dear to 
the author’s heart, and which is vastly in- 
teresting to most people. 


The Girl Proposition is packed with sense 
and wit and entertainment, all in the 
inimitable Ade vein. Profusely illustrated 
by Holme and McCutcheon. $1.00. 


The present volume is, as its title 


PEOPLE 
YOU “KNOW 


GEORGE ADE’S LATEST 


No living writer could duplicate the work 
done here by this keen and humorous 
observer of American life. Among the 
twenty-six ‘“‘people you know” are The 
Patient Toiler, The True Friend, the Self- 
Made Hezekiah, The Married Couple, The 
Samaritan, The Work Horse, and The Two 
Young People. 


Over fifty quaint illustrations by Mc- 
Cutcheon and others. $1.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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LETTERS OF MARQUE 


ISSUED UNDER SEAL OF THE KINGDOM 
OF BOHEMIA TO ESPER INDIMAN, ESQ. 


q BY van TASSEL SUTPHEN 


6 LL things come to him who waits,” quoted Indiman. “ Do you 


believe that?” 

“ It’s a comfortable theory,” I answered. 

* But an untenable one. And Fortune is equally elusive 
to those who seek her over- persistently. The truth, as 


usual, lies between the extremes.” 

Well?” 

“The secret is simple enough. He who is ready to receive, re- 
ceives. Love, fame, the shower of gold—they are in the air, and 


only waiting to be precipitated. I stand ready to be amused, and 
that same afternoon the Evening Post aims a blow at the Tam- 
many * Tiger’ over the shoulder of Mr. Edward M. Shepard; I 
am in the mood adventurous, and instantly the shadow of a prodigy 
falls across my threshold; yea, though I live on upper West End 
Avenue. Do you remember this?” and he held out a small Yale 
latch-key. 

“It is the one you picked up at Twenty-seventh Street and 
Fifth Avenue last night.” 

* Precisely. Now a key, you observe, is intended to open some- 
thing—in this case a door. What door? As though that mat- 
tered! Put on your rain-coat, my dear Thorp, and let us begin a lit- 
tle journey into the unknown. Fate will lead us surely, O unbeliev- 
ing one; you have but to place vour hand unresistingly in hers.” 

We left the house, and Indiman tossed a penny into the air. 
“ Broadway, heads; Fourth Avenue, tails.” Tails it was. 

Arrived at Fourth Avenue we stood waiting for a car. The first 
that came along was on its way up-town and we boarded it. 

“Was it you who asked for a cross-town transfer at Twenty- 
ainth?” inquired the conductor of Indiman a few minutes later, 
and Indiman nodded assent and took the transfer slips. 

At Eighth Avenue the cross-town car was blocked by a stalled 
coal-eart. We alighted and passively awaited further directions 
from our esoteric guide. Quite an amusing game for a dull, rainy 
afternoon, and I felt grateful to Indiman for its invention. 

The policeman on the corner was endeavoring to direct a very 
small boy with a very large bundle. ‘“ Up one block and turn east,” 
he said, impressively. “ I’ve told you that now three times.” 

I fad a flash of inspiration. “ Copper it,” I cried. 

“ Right.” said Indiman, soberly. We walked down one block to 
Twenty-eighth Street and then turned westward. 

New York is a big city, and therefore entitled to present an 
occasional anomaly to the observant eye. And this particular sec- 
tion of Twenty-eight Street is one of these departures from the 
normal, a block or two of respectable, even handsome houses set as 
an oasis in a dull and sordid neighborhood. How and why this 
should be does not matter; it is to be presumed that the people 
who live there are satisfied, and it is nobody else’s business. 

We walked on slowly; then, half-ways down the block Indiman 
stopped me. “ What did I tell you?” he whispered. 

The house was of the English-basement type and occupied two 
of the ordinary city lots; nothing particularly remarkable about 
that. and I said as much. 

“ But look again,” insisted Indiman. I did so and saw a man 
standing at the door, evidently desirous of entering. Twice, while 
ve stood watching him, he rang without result and the delay an- 
noyed him. He shook the door-knob impatiently and then fell to 
researching his pockets, an elaborate cperation that consumed 
several minutes. 

“ Lost his latch-key,” commented Indiman. He walked up the 
steps of the entrance porch. “You might try mine,” he said 
politely, and held out the key picked up the night before at 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-seventh Street. 

“Huh!” grunted the man suspiciously, but he took the little 
piece of metal and inserted it into the slot of the lock. The door 


swung open. Amazing, but what followed was even more in- 
credible. The man stepped into the hall, but continued to hold 


the door wide open. 
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he Adventure of the ‘‘House 
in the Middle of the Block” 


* You’re coming in, | suppose,” he said, surlily. 

“Certainly,” answered Indiman. “This way, Thorp,” he called 
at me, and most unwillingly I obeyed. We passed into the house 
and the door closed behind us. Our introducer turned up the gas 
in the old-fashioned hall chandelier, and favored us with a per- 
functory stare. “ New members, eh!” he grunted, and turned away 
as though it were a matter of entire indifference to him who we 
were. But Indiman spoke up quickly. 

“Pardon me,” he began, with the sweetest suavity. 
afraid for the moment that we had got into the wrong place. 
is the—” a delicately suggestive pause. 

“The Utinam Club,” supplied the other. 

“ Exactly,” said Indiman. in a most relieved tone. “It is the 
Utinam, Thorp,” he continued. turning to me. Now I had not the 
smallest notion of what the Utinam Club might be; consequently, 
1 preserved a discreet silence. Indiman addressed himself again 
to our ungracious ciccrone. 

“A snug little box you have here, Mr. er—” 

“ Hoyt, sir; Colman Hoyt.” 

“ Ah, yes—of North Pole fame. You are the man—” 

“Who has led four expeditions to reach it, and failed as often. 
That is my title to fame. And also my qualification for member- 
ship in the Utinam Club,” he added, grimly. 

‘Ah, yes—the discovery of the Pole. A unique and delightful 
idea in clubdom, eh, Thorp. To sueceed—” 

“No, sir; to fail,’ interrupted Mr. Hoyt. rudely. “ What the 
devil do you suppose I am doing in this galley? You must be a 
very new member of the Utinam C lub.” 

“To tell the truth, Mr. Hoyt,” said Indiman, with an air of 
engaging frankness, “‘I have never, until this moment, even heard 
of the Utinam Club. But for all that I am convinced that I am 
about to become a member of it, and I may say the same 
for my friend Mr. Thorp. Now possibly you may be inclined to 
assist us.” 

Mr. Hoyt stared. “ [t’s a pity, isn’t it,” he remarked, reflectively, 
“that our standard of eligibility doesn’t conform to that of your 
impudence. Still [ won’t say that it can’t be done; this isa pro- 
prietary club, you know. You had better see Dr. Magnus.” 

“ Dr. Magnus?” 

“The proprietor of the Utinam Club. Here he comes now.” 

A slight dark-haired man of forty or thereabouts had entered the 
hall from the ,rear and immediately came forward to meet us. 
His eyes were the extraordinary feature of his face, piercingly 
brilliant and enormously magnified by the spectacles that he wore. 
The lenses of the latter were nearly an eighth of an inch thick, 
and evidently of the highest power. Even with their aid his powers 
of vision seemed imperfect; on hearing the few words of explana- 
tion vouchsafed by the unamiable Mr. Hoyt, he drew from his 
pocket a second and third pair of glasses and deliberately added 
both to his original optical equipment. I know that I felt like a fly 
under a microscope in facing that formidable battery of lenses. 
But the scrutiny seemed to satisfy him; he spoke courteously 
enough: 

* Step into my office, gentlemen, and we will talk the matter 
over. 

Mr. Colman Hoyt had departed without further formality and 
we followed our host into the room adjoining the hall on the 
right. It looked like the study of a man of science; charts and 
globes and plaster-of-Paris casts were everywhere, while the far end 
of the apartment was occupied by a huge flat-topped table, covered 
with papers, test-tubes and glass-slides. But even more remarkable 
than its contents was the room itself and its singular architectural 
proportions at once engaged my attention. 

As I have said, the honse occupied two twenty-five-foot city 
lots, but the entrance and hall were at the extreme right, facing 
outward towards the street, instead of being. in the centre, as is 
usually the case. Consequently, the room in which we stood 
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(being undivided by any interior partitions) 
extended the full width of the house, less 
that of the entrance hall, or forty feet, let us 
say, in round numbers. But its measure- 
ments in the other direction were barely 
ten feet, the apartment presenting the ap- 
pearance of a long, low and narrow gal- 
lery. At the back were a row of five win- 
dows giving light upon the interior court- 
yard; in brief, the house, imposing in its di- 
mensions fromthe street side, was fittle 
more than a mask of masonry extremely ill- 
adapted for human habitation, or ind 
for any purpose. Stepping to one of the 
rear windows I looked out, and then the 
reason for this extraordinary construction 
or rather reconstruction became apparent. 

The lot was of the usual depth of one 
hundred feet, and being a double one it had 
a width of fifty. A large building of gray 
stone occupied the farther end of this 
inside space, the erection measuring about 
sixty feet in depth and extending the full 
width of the enclosure. That left a little 
Jess than thirty feet of courtyard between 
this back building and the one facing on 
the street, and it was evident that the rear 
of the original house had been sheared off 
bodily to provide for this singular read- 
justment in the owner’s modus vivendi, only 
the party walls on either side being left 
standing. And these had been extended 
so as to enflank the building in the rear. 

If I have made my description clear it 
now will be understood that the facade of 
the original house was nothing more than 
a shell, a ten-foot screen whose principal 
office was to conceal the interior structure 
from observant eyes. Describing the latter 
more particularly, it should be noted that 
it was connected with the original house 
by a covered passageway of brick running 
along one side of the courtyard and com- 
municating with the hallway that led to 
the street door. Apparently, the rear 
building was three stories in height, I say 
apparently, for being entirely destitute of 
windows it was impossible to accurately 
deduce the number of its floors. Aesthetic- 
ally, it made no pretensions, its only archi- 
tectural feature being a domed roof’ of cop- 
per and a couple of chimney-stacks from 
one of which a thin streak of vapor as- 
cended. A chilling and depressing spec- 
tacle was that presented by the “ House in 
the Middle of the Block” as I mentally 
christened it, and I speculated upon the 
strange offices to which it had been conse- 
crated. 

“The Utinam Club,” answered my un- 
spoken query. Dr. Magnus had advanced to 
my side and stood staring at me through 
his triple lenses. I started, involuntarily. 

“So,” he said, soothingly, “I did not 
perceive that your attention was so entirely 
absorbed. I am honored indeed by your in- 
terest—the Utinam Club, it is my hobby, 
sir, and one not altogether unworthy of the 
consideration of an intelligent man.” 

“] can quite understand that,” said Indi- 
man, who had joined us at the window. 
“There is a distinct stimulus to the ima- 
gination in the picture before us. And 
what a picture! this eyeless, gray-faced, 
architectural monstrosity, crowned with 
squat, domelike head of coppery red, and 
set in that gigantic cadre of fifty-foot 
masonry. Superb! Magnificent!” 

“The honor of your acquaintance,” be- 
gan Dr. Magnus. 

“In two words,” interrupted Indiman, 
smilingly. He made a brief statement of 
the circumstances attendant upon the find- 
ing of the Yale latch-key, and the pro- 
prietor of the Utinam Club listened at- 
tentively. 

“I have a passion for the unique,” con- 
cluded Indiman, “and the Utinam Club ap- 
pears to possess claims of unusual merit 
in that direction. I own frankly that I 
am curious as to its object and qualifica- 
tions for membership. 

“They are quite simple,” answered Dr. 
Magnus. “Indeed the name of the club 
explains its raison d’étre—Utinam, # Latin 
ejaculation equivalent to our ‘Would to 
heaven!’ or ‘Would that I could be!’ To 
be eligible for membership in the Utinam 
Club, one must have had a distinct object 
or ambition in life and then have failed to 
realize it. 

“Ah, I begin to understand,” murmured 
Indiman, “An extraordinary basis indeed 
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-commented the pro- 
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for a social organization—the lame ducks, the noble army of the 
incapables, the gentlemen @ main gauche! Pray go on; you in- 
terest me exceedingly.” 

“We have them all here,” answered Dr. Magnus, smiling. “ The 
unsuccessful author, the business bankrupt, the artist whose 
pictures have never reached the line. The touchstone of failure 
vou see; the clubbability (odious word!) of our membership is un- 
impeachable. 

* A superb conception. My dear Dr. Magnus, I must beg of you 
to enroll Mr. Thorp and myself at once. Believe me that we are 
not unworthy of a place in your galaxy of dark stars.” 

Dr. Magnus walked to the table and took up his pen. “ This 
gentleman?” he began, inquiringly, and looked at me. 

“An unfortunate affair of the heart,” answered Indiman—an 
exquisite piece of audacity at which I frowned, and then perforce 
had to smile. “It comes within your rule, | trust?” 

“For limited membership only,” answered Dr. Magnus. “ In 
fact, we rather discourage victims of sentimental reverses, it being 
invariably impossible to determine whether the transaction is 
finally to show a profit or a loss. Then, too, the quick recoveries— 
but we'll let it stand at that. Now, with yourself?” 

“1.” said Indiman, gravely, “am a mathematician by instinctive 
preference and early 
training. But [ have 
never been to 
cross the * Ass’s 
Bridge, the Forty- 
seventh of 
Euclid. Ineidentally, 
I may mention that I 
am a golf-player with 
a handicap of eigh- 
teen.” 

“A double first,” 


prietor of the Uti 
nam Club. “TI per- 
ceive, Mr. Indiman, 
that you bent 
upon amusing your- 
self, and since cirecum- 
stances have undeni- 
ably favored you, you 
may continue to do 
so. But not at my 
expense,’ and there- 
upon he mentioned a 
figure for initiation 
and dues that made 
me sit up. But Indi- 
man settled without 
flinching; he happen- 
ed to have his check- 
book with him, and 
the remaining for- 
malities were quickly 
complied with. 

“And now, gentle- 
men, let me show you 
about the club,” said 
Dr. Magnus, affably. 
“Will you be good 
enough to follow me?” 

He led the way 
into the hall, and 
thence into the clois- 
terlike passage com- 
municating with the 
“House in the Mid- 
dle of the Block.” I 
glanced out at the 
courtyard as we pass- 
ed window; it 
was most ingeniously 
planned to take the utmost advantage of its limited area. An 
antique Italian fountain occupied a niche in the opposite wall, and 
on either side were sedilia flanked by bay-trees in tubs, and two 
or three fine specimens of the Japanese dwarf oak. A bas-relief 
in plaster of the Elgin marbles ran friezelike the full length of 
the party wall, and fixed immediately above the fountain niche 
the terrible mask of the Medusa face looked down upon us. The 
time of the year being late in March, there was no snow upon the 
ground, and [ could see that the ground of the courtyard was 
divided into four garden-beds, separated from each other by narrow 
paths of broad, red tile berdered by box. All in all it was a charm- 
ing little bit of formal gardening: I could imagine how pretty it 
would be on a spring morning when the beds should be gay with 
crocuses and tulips. 

We were admitted into the club proper by a liveried servant, 
and from the handsome oak-panelled vestibule we passed into a 
lofty apartment hung with pictures and filled with miscellaneous 
objects of art. All, without exception, were execrable—miserable 
daubs of painting. criminal essays in plastic and decorative work, 
and a collection of statuary that could be adequately matched only 
by the horrors in Central Park. “Our art gallery, gentlemen,” 
explained Dr. Magnus. 

Art gallery indeed! To me it was the most melancholy of exhi- 
bitions, but Indiman was enraptured. 

“ What a glorious spectacle of incapacity!” he exclaimed. “ What 
miracles of ineptitude!” and Dr. Magnus smiled, well pleased. 


The North Pole—at last he had reached it 


We ascended to the next floor. Here was the library, lined 
ceiling-high with books that had fallen still-born from the press. 
Gigantic cabinet presses occupied the centre of the room, the final 
depository of countless “unavailable” MSS. In an adjoining 
room were glass cases crowded with mechanical models of unsuc- 
cessful inventions. Naturally, 1 expected to see a large section 
devoted to the resolution of the perpetual-motion problem, but in 
this I was disappointed; not a single specimen of the kind could 
I discover. 

“We do not attempt the impossible,” explained Dr. Magnus, 
dryly. “Our failures must be inherent in the man, not in his 
subject.” 

There were other rooms, a long succession of them, filled with 
melancholy evidences of incapacity and defeat in almost every 
department of human activity. Plans of abortive military cam- 
paigns, prospectuses of moribund business enterprises, architectural 
and engineering drawings of structures never to be reared, charts, 
models, unfinished musical scores; finally a huge papier - maché 
globe on which were traced the routes of Mr. Colman Hoyt’s four 
unsuccessful dashes for the North Pole. It depressed me, the sight 
of this vast lumber-room,. this collection of useless flotsam and 
jetsam, cast up and rejected by the sea of strenuous life. Most 
moving of all, a 
broken golf - club 
standing in a dusty 
corner, and beside it 
a wofully searred 
and battered ball. I 
pointed them out to 
Indiman. 

“A fellow suffer- 
er,” he said, and 
sighed deeply. 

Last of all we were 
conducted the 
common room, a spa- 
cious apartment im- 
mediately under the 
dome. At one end a 
huge stone fireplace, 
Eo in which a fire crack- 
led cheerfully. 

“Non possumus,” 
read Indiman,_ de- 
ciphering the motto 
chiselled upon the 
chimney-breast. 

“An admirable 
sentiment indeed ! 
Dr. Magnus, I ven- 
ture to infer that the 
Utinam Club is the 
child of your own 
brain. Permit me, 
sir, to congratulate 
you; a glorious in- 
ception and _ carried 
out to perfection.” 

Dr. Magnus smiled 
frostily. “I thank 
you, Mr. Indiman,” 
he said, staring hard 
at him. “In a eivili- 
zation so complex as 
ours the Utinam un- 
doubtedly fills a want. 
And now, gentlemen, 
if you will excuse me; 
I have some affairs of 
moment. The club is 
yours; make use of it 
as you will. You are 
already acquainted 
| with Mr. Hoyt, I be- 
lieve. The other gentlemen—-but opportunity will doubtless serve.” 
He bowed and withdrew. 

Indiman dropped into an easy chair and lit a cigar. “ Les 
Misérables,” he said to me in an undertone. “ Look at them.” 

In truth, it was a strange company with whom we had fore: 
wathered. ‘There were perhaps a dozen men in the room, and each 
seemed wholly absorbed in the listless contemplation of his own 
dejected personality. The large table in the centre of the room 
was laden with newspapers and periodicals, but no one had taken 
the trouble to displace the neat files in which they had been ar- 
ranged. The card-room adjoining was untenanted; the green-baize 
tables, with their complement of shiny, new packs of cards and 
metal counters, bore no evidence of use; in the billiard-room at 
the back a marker slept restfully in his high-legged chair. As- 
suredly, the members of the Utinam Club were not advocates of 
the strenuous life. 

It was after six o’clock now and the big room was beginning to 
fill up with later arrivals. Yet there was none of the cheerful 
hum and bustle ordinarily characteristic of such a gathering. A 
man would enter and pass to his place unfavored by even the 
courtesy of a friendly glance; at least a score of men had made 
their first appearance within the last quarter of an hour, and not 
a single word of greeting or recognition had I heard exchanged. 
Among them, Mr. Colman Hoyt, the unsuccessful Arctic explorer. 
He passed close to where Indiman and I sat, yet never looked at 
us. An odd set, these our fellow members of the Utinam, and 
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one naturally wondered why they came to the 
club at all. But we were now to learn. 

As I have said, the building was entirely 
windowless, ventilation being secured by 
forced draught from an engine-room in the 
basement. Consequently, artificial light was 
necessary at all times, and a very agreeable 
quality of it was furnished by electroliers 
concealed behind ground-glass slides in the 
walls and ceilings of the various apart- 
ments. The light thus obtained was diffused 
rather than direct, and being colorless it 
closely approximated natural conditions, the 
delusion being heightened by the construc- 
tion of the wall panels so as to simulate 
windows. To add again to the effect, these 
lights had been gradually lowered as the 
day wore on; now it must be almost dark 
in the outside world, and it was twilight in 
the common room of the Utinam Club; I 
could no longer distinguish between the mo- 
tionless figures of the men around me and 
the shadows that enveloped them. Even the 
fire was dying out; in a few moments the 
darkness would become profound, and I felt 
my pulse slow down with the chill of the 
thought. 

One single ember remained in the fire- 
place; I watched it gleaming like a great 
red eye in its bed of ashes, then it winked 
and went out. And at the same instant the 
last ray from the false windows disappeared ; 
strain my eyes as I would, the sensitive 
retina remained absolutely unaffected; the 
darkness had finally come, and from one to 
another of that desolate company ran a 
little tremulous sigh; then the silence of 
complete negation. 

From the apex of the domed ceiling a 
sudden and wonderful effulgence of rose- 
colored light streamed forth, flooding the 
great room with glorious color and. life. 
Magical were its effects. Men straightened 
up in their chairs and looked about them, 
the flush of returning animation in their 
cheeks, and their eyes bright with question- 
ing interest. A youngish chap leaned over 
and spoke earnestly to his neighbor, then 
some one laughed aloud. Instantly, the 
flood - gates were opened: the air was vi- 
brant with the hum of conversation, the 
ringing of call-bells, and the sputtering of 
fusees. A blue haze of cigarette smoke form- 
ed itself above the heads of the assemblage; 
the Utinam Club had come to its own 
again. 

The large folding-doors at the east end 
were now opened, disclosing the supper-room 
beyond—a spacious apartment, and decorated 
with a barbarie splendor of gilding and 
intricate plastic work. I remarked par- 
ticularly the preponderance of the red tints; 
indeed no other shade of color could I dis- 
cover,—but of this more particularly here- 
after. Indiman looked at me, and we 
trooped out with the rest—que voulez-vous? 
one must always dine. 

We found a small table; the napery and 
glass were exquisite, the cuisine and service 
perfect. We surrendered ourselves to the 
allurements of the hour; I was conscious of 
an unusual lightness and exhilaration of 
spirit; Indiman’s eyes were sparkling with 
unwonted brilliancy. I raised my cham- 
pagne-glass: “To the Utinam Club,” I 
said with enthusiasm, and rather more 
loudly than I had intended. The toast was 
at once re-echoed from every mouth, and a 
burst of laughter followed. 

A late comer entered and looked about the 
room somewhat uncertainly, for all the 
tables had been taken. It was Mr. Colman 
Hoyt. He saw us and smiled genially. “ We 
have room here,” called out Indiman, and 
he joined us. “I am fortunate as ever,” he 
said, as he took his seat. “ New friends, 
old wine; and our chef’s sauce tartare is in- 
comparable to-night. What more can the 
heart of man desire?” 

“ Not even the North Pole?” said Indiman. 

“ Ah, the Pole! Bah! I can put my hand 
on it when I want it. Did I tell you that 
I start to-morrow on my fifth expedition? 
Success is certain; will you honor me by 
drinking to it?” We drank solemnly. 

“T thought you were wearing a dark- 
green scarf,” I interrupted, somewhat ir- 
relevantly, speaking to Indiman. 

“T am.” he replied. 

“Tt is red,” I insisted. “ Not green at all.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Indiman, and _ there- 
upon Mr. Colman Hoyt burst into laughter. 

“Complementary colors,” he said. “ All 
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the blue, green, and yellow rays are excluded 
from this kindly light invented by our friend 
Magnus; consequently there can be no sensa- 
tion of those colors within our vision.” 

“A curious fancy,” said Indiman. 

“Say rather the most glorious and 
beneficent of discoveries,” retorted Mr. 
Hoyt. “All life and vigor and power of 
achievement are dependent upon the red 
end of the spectrum. Incapacity, failure, 
disease, death—they are generated by the 
violet rays alone; eliminate them, and the 
problem of existence is solved. All hail to 
thee, O Magnus, and to thy incomparable 
genius! Light of‘lights! All hail!” 

A score of voices took up the ery, and I 
know that I shouted with the rest. Then I 
felt Indiman’s hand upon my arm; my 
sober senses partially returned. “ Keep hold 
of yourself,” he whispered, and the warning 
came in time; I pushed away my wine- 
glass, and thereafter ate only enough of the 
exquisitely seasoned viands to satisfy my 
hunger. And all the while Mr. Colman 
Hoyt babbled foolishly about the white 
glories of the queen of the North; to-mor- 
row he should be again on the way to her 
dear embraces. “The Pole! gentlemen; be- 
hold I arrive; c’est moi!” | 

We passed out into the general room. 
The card-tables were now full, the billiard- 
balls rolled incessantly across the green 
cloth; from an inner room came the un- 
mistakable click of a roulette-ball. Men 
talked loudly of their projects and ambitions 
shortly to be tne roe An epic poet 
was about to publish his magnum opus, the 
birth of a new star in the poetical firmament: 
a speculator had made his great coup,—to- 
morrow he would have the wheat-market 
cornered. 

“My novel!” cried one. “ My symphony!” 
retorted another. A third said no word, but 
looked at the miniature of a woman's face 
that he held in the hollow of his hand— 
looked and smiled. 

The night wore away; nay, speeded were 
the better word, for no one felt any sugges- 
tion even of weariness or satiety. Then 
suddenly the rose glow grew dimmer; little 
by little the laughter died away and the 
voices were hushed. A few of the bolder 
spirits set themselves to stem the receding 
tide, but their blasphemies quickly trailed 
away into weak incoherencies and again 
silence conquered all. And darkness fell. 

A servant crossed the room and drew 
aside the heavy velvet curtains draping the 
false windows; the pure colorless light 
streamed in, but it disclosed a world in 
tinge all blue and green and indigo. Our 
eves, so long deprived of the rays emanating 


- from the violet end of the spectrum, were 


now affected by them alone; every object was 
horribly transformed by the _ bluish-green 
hands surrounding and outlining it. A 
man brushed carelessly past me: it was 
Colman Hoyt, and his face was of a man 
already dead; his lips moved, but no sound 
issued from them. He passed into the 
model-room connecting on the west with the 
central hall; there was the sound of a fall, 
and Indiman and I followed quickly. Yet 
not quickly enough, for across the great 
globe upon which were traced the records of 
his four unsuccessful expeditions lay the 
body of Colman Hoyt. He was a heavy man, 
and he had evidently flung himself at his 
full weight upon the sharp arrow-pointed 
rod that served as the axis of this miniature 
world; it had pierced to his very heart. The 
North Pole—at last he had reached it. 

“Let us go,” said Indiman to me, and we 
stole quickly away. 

Now, in the vestibule below, a young man 
who had entered in haste pushed rudely 
past us and made for the row of private let- 
ter-boxes fixed opposite the coat-room. He 
paused at box No. 82 and gazed eagerly into 
it. The front was of glass, and I could see 
readily that the box was empty. The young 
man had his pass-key in his hand, but it 
was clearly useless to insert it, and he 
finally turned away, his countenance dis- 
playing the bitterest sense of disappoint- 
ment. His wildly roving eye encountered 
that of Esper Indiman. “Sir!” he began. 
impetnously. then checked himself, bowed 
ceremoniously, and was gone. 


Here the “ Adventure of the House in the 
Middle of the Block” ends, and that of th 
“ Private Letter-bor” begins. 
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Four Billion Feet of Lumber 


Tue lumber markets of the Orient, and 
the share which the United States is likely 
to have in supplying them, is the subject 
just now of some attention by the United 
States Department of Commerce and Labor. 
Recent reports from American consuls in 
the Orient announced the arrival of the first 
cargo of lumber in the Chinese market, by 
a Russian vessel from Vladivostok. This 
fact opens the question of future competi- 
tion for the Oriental market between the 
American lumber interests on the Pacific 
coast, on the one hand, and that of the Rus- 
sians in Siberia and on the Yalu River, on 
the other. In both cases enormous resources 
are awaiting development. The American 
industry on the Pacific coast has the ad- 
vantage of organization on a large scale, 
and of mechanical equipment unequalled by 
that of any other field in the world. This 
is evidenced by the rate of annual produc- 
tion. Unofficial estimates put the annual 
cut of lumber and shingles of the three 
Pacific States at 4,600,000,000 feet, of 
which California supplies 860,000,000 feet, 


Oregon 740,000,000 feet, and Washington ~ 


2,300,000,000 feet. At this rate it is caleu- 
lated that the forests of the Pacific coast 
will be exhausted in forty years. 

As would naturally be expected, the Pa- 
cific lumbermen have been rapidly en- 
larging their area and volume of commercial 
distribution, both in the foreign and the do- 
mestic markets. According to verified fig- 


ures, the redwood shipments from upper’ 


California, mostly to San Francisco and 
the southern coast, amounted in 1902 to 
260.597.6405 feet. In addition to this, the 
California coast alone received in 1902 
606,102,982 feet of pine and fir: in 1901, 
403,245,540 feet, and in 1900, 370,258,913 
feet. The rate of increase, as will be seen 
by comparison of these figures, is enormous. 


A Remarkable. Exhibit for the 
St. Louis Fair 


Wren Columbus’ discovered America 
there stood in a remote mountain gorge in 
(Cherokee County, North Carolina, a_ tulip 
poplar -tree that was then 400 years old. 
For four more centuries it grew and flour- 
ished, and was recently felled for exhibition 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair. The tree 
was thirteen feet in diameter at the base 
when it was cut. The gorge in which it 
grew was so inaccessible, being forty miles 
from a railroad, that it was impracticable 
to obtain a section near the base. Forty 
feet up, where the tree was a little more 
than six feet in diameter, a disk was cut. 
This has been polished, and will occupy a 
place in front of the hunter's lodge. On 
the polished disk have been engraved the 
important historical events of the Old 
North State from the time that Sir Walter 
Raleigh took possession of the land in his 
sovereign’s name on July 4, 1584, through 
the Colonial days, during the Revolution, and 
up to the present time. Another section of 
the tree will stand like a monument in the 
forestry exhibit. It is ten feet high. A por- 
tion has been dressed, polished and varnish- 
ed, while the lower portion is covered with 
the bark. 


The World’s Railroads 


SoME one has estimated that the aggre- 
gate length of the world’s railroads was, 
in 1901, more than half a million miles. 
The apportionment of mileage to the dif- 
ferent countries was as follows: Europe, 
180,708; Asia, 41,814; Africa, 14,187; 
North America, 226,503; South America, 
28,654; Australia, 15.649—North America 
leading. The two continents of the western 
hemisphere, it will be noted, have more 
miles of railroad than all the rest of the 
world together; North America alone more 
than Europe and Asia together. The addi- 
tions per year to the world’s railroad mile- 
age were, during the six years between 1896 
and 1901: 9,796 in 1896; 10,747 in 1897: 10,- 
864 in 1898; 13,530 in 1899; 10.798 in 1900: 
16,947 in 1901—1901 having been, as will 
be seen, a phenomenally active year in rail- 
road building. 
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‘MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Strong Testimony From the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


*:IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.”’ 


James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL. D., /ormer Prof. Physiology and 
Surgery in the Medical Depariment of the University of Virginia, and Pres. 


of the National tb in Uric Acid Diathesis is 
Board of Health: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER a well-known therapeutic 
resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of Materia Medica.’ 
‘* NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 
DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.”’ 

Dr. P. B. Barringer, Chairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.: ‘‘Aftertwenty years’ practice I have 
no hesitancy in stating that for prompt re- 
sults I have found nothing to compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
in preventing Uric Acid Deposits in the body.’ 

‘“*I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.”’ 


Wm. B. Towles, M. D. ‘ate Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, Uni- 
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For- OCTOBER 
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Fashion Number 


412 PAGES 
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More Than Fifty Pages 
of Fashions 


Written of by A. T, ASHMORE, and illus- 
trated by ETHEL and GUY ROSE, of Paris, the 
best fashion artists of to-day. 

This brilliant showing of EXCLUSIVE 
FASHION MATERIAL from the great fashion 
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The October BAZAR will also contain the 
first PARIS LETTER from the BAZAR’S new 
Paris correspondent FLORA McDONALD 
THOMPSON, who will contribute these letters 
during the continued illness of Miss de Forest. 


The Memoits of a Baby 


The current instalment of JOSEPHINE 
DASKAMWM’S inimitably funny serial is even more 
entertaining than the chapters that have appeared. 

MARGARET DELAND writes a paper, 
strong in its appeal, on “ ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH GRIEF.” 

IDA JACKSON, a well-known Wisconsin fac- 
tory inspector, contributes an exceedingly interesting 
paper on “THE FACTORY GIRL AND 
DOMESTIC SERVICE,” 

The distinguished artist ORSON LOWELL 
contributes a fairy tale, “‘ THE STORY OF THE 
ENSMALLING GLASS,” with illustrations by him- 
self. This will delight both children and grown-ups. 
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By W. R. LIGHTON 
Illustrated by A. I. Keller 
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Mustrated by F. Y. Cory 


BEADS AND THEIR POSSIBILITIES 
By M. H. WELCH. Ilustrated 


SCHOOL LUNCHEONS 
By JOSEPHINE GRENIER. [Illustrated 


TABLES, PRACTICAL and ORNAMENTAL 
By ADA STERLING. Illustrated 


Besides the Usual Departments 

THIS ISSUE, 15c. $1.00 A YEAR 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


Exclusive design, Tuxurious appointments and the most perfect mechanical equipment ever 
installed in an automobile characterize the Columbia 24 Horse-power Gasoline Touring Car, 


Mark XLI. 


All working parts are instantly accessible; noise and vibration are practically 
eliminated, while ease and certainty of control are secured 
at all speeds up to forty-five miles per hour. 

of all Columbia Automobiles will be sent on request. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, 


Catalogue 


if Secking a Home 


and 


Profitable Business 


Investigate the Land of Manatee, discovered by 
the Seaboard in 1902, the most exquisitely beau- 
tiful portion of| the South, heretofore without 
rail facilities. The climate is delightful the year 
round, the atmosphere salt-laden and perfumed 
by thousands of blossoming orange, lemon, and 
grape-fruit trees. Fruit-growing and trucking 
there pays handsomely, and enormous fortunes 
are being rapidly§built up by the growers. Con- 
—— and all forms of rheumatic complaints 
quickly cured. Special low rates to Homeseekers, 


Write for the Manatee booklets. If interested in the 
South or want any sort of property ask for the Red Book. 


J. W. WHITE 
General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


GETTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD AND 
WASHINGTON. 


Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsyl- 
vania Kallroad, 


The tour will leave New York 7.55 A. M., and Phila- 
delphia 12.20 P. M., Saturday, September 26, in charge 
of a Pennsylvania "Railroad Tourist Agent, and will 
cover a period of six days. Aw experienced chaperon, 
whose especial charge will be unescorted ladies, will 
accompany the party throughout. Round-trip tickets, 
ss transportation, carriage drives, and hotel ac- 
commodations, will be sold at the extremely low rate of 
$22 from New York, $21 from Trenton, $19 from Phila- 
delphia, and proportionate rates from other points. 

or itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents ; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 
4 Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


LEADING HOTELS 


New York, N. Y. 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 


COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 
Restaurant noted for excellence of cuisine, efficient service, and moderate 
prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


Chicago, Ill. 


GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 
Jackson Boulevard and Ciark Street, Chicago. 
EVROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentiemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 


Boston, Mass. 


BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 


Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 
Near Back Bay STATIONs. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


How to Keep Household Accounts 


By CHAS. WALDO HASKINS 


Late Dean of the School of Accountancy, New York University 


This book will be found of great help to every housekeeper. 


It outlines in 


a clear, readable manner a simple but comprehensive system of keeping 


the household accounts. 
quired. 
system Is put to practical use. 


No previous knowledge of bookkeeping is re- 
There are sample pages in the book showing exactly how the 


Cloth, $1.00 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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